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WHAT HAS HAPPENEI 


IN THE WORLD OF LUBRICANTS: 


Is your plant taking advantage of these new 


War-Proved Socony-Vacuum Developments to boost 


machine output and cut maintenance costs? 4 


O' T OF THIS WAR has come a 
wealth of new lubrication knowl- 
edge and experience to increase your 
machine efficiency . . . and profits. 


This message is to call your atten- 
tion to new products, new methods 
and new techniques developed by 
Socony-Vacuum and now available 
for every plant in every industry. 

Here are a few of the most sig- 
nificant new products added to the 
famous Gargoyle line: 

New circulating oils and hydraulic 
fluids designed for precision ma- 
chines operating at higher speeds, 
pressures and temperatures. 


New turbine oils with extra oxida- 
tion and rust resistance added to a 
supenor base stock. 


New greases that are standing up 
under far higher temperatures and 
heavier loads than previous products. 


New cutting fluids for new ma- 
chines, and new metals—fluids that 
are lengthening tool life, providing 
more accurate finish and increasing 


production to new higher levels. 


New rust preventives and heat- 
treating oils for greater protection 
against corrosion, and faster, more 
uniform quenching. 


With these and other important 
new product developments, Socony- 


Vacuum has perfected a new 5-step 
program to make certain that the 
right oil goes in the right place, in the 
right way. This program gives you 
these extra benefits: 


BF Complete lubrication stud) 
your plant with specifie accur 
recommendations for the cor 
lubricants needed for every mach 


BHF Skilled engineering counsel 
difficult lubrication problems. 


GF Lubrication schedules ; 


charts for each machine. 


B® New storage and handi 
systems to save floor space and m: 


power. 
GF Progress reports on bene! 


obtained. 


You'll find it will pay you to 
vestigate this program now—z 
put it to work in your plant. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., IM 
Standard Oil of N. Y. Division «+ Wi, 
Star Division « Lubrite Division « Chia 
Division « White Eagle Division - \' 
hams Division « Magnolia Petroleun 
General Petroleum Corporation of Ca/iic 


SOCONY-VacuUUM OIL ComMPANY, INC 
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parts by Obio Rubber Co. 


_.M/HEN a new, light weight shock 
absorber was developed for use 
jeeps, Gabriel Company engi- 
were faced with the problem 
inding something they weren't 
existed. The whole performance 
he new device depended on a 
lient sealing ring that had to last 
life of the unit while soaked in 
ulic oil. No provision could be 

e for repairs or replacement. 
bviously the ring had to be oil 
ant—must not shrink or swell 
hange shape, or the oil would 
past. It had to stay resilient to 
otain a perfect seal. It had to 
nd the heat developed by the pis- 
making 100 strokes per minute. 
d to stand the abrasive action of 
same motion against the piston 


The problem was to find a material 
with that exact combination of prop- 
erties. Many materials had one or 
more of these qualities. But Hycar 
synthetic rubber was the only one 
found to have exactly the right 
properties in the right combination. 

As a result, thousands of these 
shock absorber seals have been made 
from Hycar and are working perfect- 
ly on jeeps and other vehicles. 

Listed in the box at the right are 
the important, basic properties of 
Hycar that have dictated its use in 
this and many other difficult indus- 
trial applications. Check these prop- 
erties against your requirements for 
mechanical rubber products — then 
ask your supplier to furnish you Hycar 
parts for test in your own service. 
You'll find that it’s wise to use Hycar 


for long-time, dependable perform- 
ance. HycarChemicalCo., Akron 8, Obio. 


CHECK THESE 
SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR 
L EXTREME Oll RESISTANCE—insuring dimen- 

sional stability of parts. 


2, HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—vup to 250° 
F. dry heat; up te 300° F. hot oil. 


3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—SO% greater thon 
natural rubber. 
4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even at elevated 


temperatures. 
5.LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY— down to 
—65° F, 


6. UGHT WEIGHT—IS% to 25% lighter thon 
many cther synthetic rubbers. 
resistont to 
or king from oxidat 
HARDNESS RANGE—compounds can he voried 
from extremely soft to bone hard. 
9. NON-ADHERENT TO METAL—compovunds wil! 
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VWASHINGTON BULLETIN 


ae DSTWAR CONGRESS 

President Truman’s message to Con- 
this week was comprehensive, 
orough-going, but it did not particu- 
sod anes use most of his 
""fcommendations ‘were already in its 


nds, 

The President told Congress that 
is plenty for it to do—and much 
it ’t do—to help tide the 
ntry over the reconversion period, 
t instead of holding a club over the 
ngressmen, he urged them to double 
eir own pay to $20,000. 

It is already apparent that Congress is 
ping to water down his proposals with 
nce to increased unemployment 
pmpensation for released war workers, 
e Pill employment bill, and minimum 
age. It is going to wait and see before 
newing the draft law beyond May 15, 
146.. It’s apparently — to a 
he surplus property disposal setup with- 
acs dohey. On mite relief in 1946, 
ongress, of course, will go as. far as it 
yn push the Administration. 


left q 
Ewing 
” aby 


14 


TORS 


ace 


rold §, 


Gil Agenci 
jane {| Truman advised Congress not to pro- 
> + Walllaim termination of the war, the emer- 


ency, or cessation of hostilities, because 
would automatically abolish many 
nt Foreat powers and wartime agencies that 
shol, \ still needed. He asked instead for 
), Arifi/rompt extension of the Second War 


Towne owers Act, which expires Dec. 31, as 
icia Bugis law covers production and inven- 

ory control, allocations of food, set- 
iad ides of commodities, and rationing. 

lation 

Businessmen will be aided in plan- 
>. Grefihing their activities over the coming 
ober car by knowing in advance whether 
Sraw-qne government is going to keep the 
o, St es on inflation. Count on him, said 
hout Truman, not to exercise such powers 
“ Crfllonger than necessary for “orderly 


tabilized reconversion.” 

The President asked *Congress not 
0 tamper with the stabilization act, 
hich expires June 30, but he evidently 
has no present intention of seeking its 
xtension. He that liberal a 
propriations be made for the U. S. 
mployment Service, but requested that 
this should not be returned to the 
states, a of his previous posi- 
tion (BW—Sep.1’45,p5). 

griculture 

On agriculture, the President com- 
mitted himself to a ——- price-sup- 
port program and asked the cooperation 
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of Congress in making funds available, 
pending study looking to gradual elim- 
ination of wartime food subsidies. 


Housing 


The President’s recommendations on 
housing are designed to satisfy both 
private builders and public housing 
sponsors. He declared that the cardinal 
— of legislation should be that 

Ouse construction and financing for 
the “overwhelming majority” be done 
by private enterprise, but that the gov- 
ernment should initiate a program of 
federal aid for the redevelopment of 
slum areas, and resume the prewar pro- 
= of federal aid to communities for 
ow-rent housing. 


Research 


Truman’s recommendation for estab- 
lishment of a single federal research 
agency to promote and support research 
in national defense, in the basic sci- 
ences, social sciences, medicine, and 
public health will rouse considerable 
controversy. Those who fear govern- 
ment dictation are somewhat reassured 
by his emphatic statement that his pro- 
posal is not intended to impair the 
“free intelligence of the scientist.” 


& 
SHARING A-BOMB SECRET 


Misleading impressions have arisen 
from remarks of Edward R. Stettinius, 
American United Nations representa- 
tive, on the government’s attitude 
toward ‘‘sharing” the atomic bomb. The 
United States and Britain are not pre- 
pared to disclose to others the secrets of 
the A-bomb; they are prepared to place 
some of the A-bombs at the disposal of 
the World Security Council to preserve 
future peace. 

Any future sharing of the secret will 
have to be a part of pooling all military 
secrets among the big powers, and 
there’s no present evidence that the 
Soviet Union is ready to consider such 
a policy. 


AS BOWLES SEES IT 


Price Administrator Chester Bowles’ 
theory is that prices may well fall be- 
low ceilings in the next six months, 
ony to break into wild rises later. 

PA has promised that it will elim- 
inate price curbs on items that fail to 
fetch ceilings. The problem is to re- 
store control if Bowles’ theory of a 
delayed inflation proves correct. His 


plan is to suspend ceilings for 90-day 
periods, subject to restoration. 

Bowles’ prophecy may be influenced 
by hope of extending the Price Contro! 
Act beyond next June 30, but officials 
who have to administer the plan have 
their fingers crossed. If a given price 
advances 20%, say, above the ceiling, 
will it be politic to attempt rolling it 
back just as OPA is approaching its 
statutory expiration date? 


TRAINING FOR VETERANS 


The Veterans Administration is try- 
ing to spread word among employers 
that the G.I. Bill of Rights is an asset in 
building job training programs. It can 
be used to attract and partially to finance 
veterans taking company courses, when 
ex-servicemen discover that the high- 

y war jobs no longer exist. 

The G.I. bill grants cash benefits to 
veterans going to schools accredited by 
state boards of education. The states 
are accepting not only schools and col- 
leges but also commercial concerns. 
Companies which want to train crafts- 
men, salesmen, and other personne] are 
invited to present their proposals to the 
state boards. The pase 5 VA offices 
explain how to go about it. National 
companies may write to the national 
VA office. 

The Veterans Administration in 
Washington directly finances disabled 
veterans taking special courses. 

Those handling the werk are: recep- 
tive to company training. They are not 
especially worried that companies might 
use the plan to get partial government 
financing for expenses they usually carry 
themselves. Officials are confident that, 
with several vigilant organizations in the 
field, no concern would dare to exploit 
veterans. 


oa 
AUTO FORECASTS VARY 


Although the auto industry is hoping 
to turn out 500,000 passenger cars this 
year, WPB statisticians are not so op- 
timistic; they figure that output will be 
closer to 300,000. 

For 1946—assuming a model change- 
over at midyear—WPB looks for 3,600,- 
000 cars to roll off assembly lines, not 


_ far from 1941 output. By quarters, the 


estimates are: first 700,000; second 1,- 
000,000; third 800,000; fourth 1,100,- 
000. 

Quarterly output will move up to 
1,300,000 in the first three months of 
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The Ethyl emblem on the pump is 


your guide to top-quality gasoline. Hi 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.1 
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to WPB analysts. At 
>| the annual rate would be well 
record of 4,600,000 cars set in 


5 
CCOTaGIIIE 


i BUREAU ECLIPSED 


t look for a sharp break between 
| 4 Agriculture and the Amer- 
epurcau Federation. Secretary 

culture. Clinton P. Anderson 

a to come. to: that, but it 
ie the department's reorgani- 
sclipses the federation’s influence. 
ough the Agricultural §Adjust- 
Adi ninistration organization, the 
cau’s ancient enemy, drops 
, old AAA men are in 
dle in Anderson’s new setup 
Aug.25'45,p21). 
Farm Bureau may continue to 
te the Extension Service at the 
Tevel. But with. Norris Dodd, 

t head of AAA, running the new 
€ en . division created in Ander- 
reorganization, the Farm Bureau 
e to rely on its guns on: Capitol 


\GENCY CONFLICT 


a Fesleral Trade Commission cease 
t order against false advertising 
a full defense against prose- 


of false labeling, 

the fede Food, Drug & Cos- 
ee of Justice has made up its 
1 that the doctrine of res judicata 
t apply in such cases, and will 


‘its opinion in an appeal that will 
imately go to the Supreme Court. 


Court May Decide 


The issue first came to a head in a 
brandmge case instituted by the Food 
Drug Administration in Indiana. The 
ndant, Willard Tablet Co., argued 
at the issues had already been decided 
a proceeding before FTC. The dis- 
ct court agreed, the government a 
taled, and the seventh circuit upheld 
. lower court’s decision. 
The Justice declined to take 
case to the Supreme Court but has 
bw decided to appeal a somewhat simi- 
case—U. S. vs. five cases of Capon 
rings Water—to the second circuit in 
York, following dismissal of an 
DA seizure action. If the second circuit 
mes up.with an opinion contrary to 
- seventh, the Supreme Court 
nm break thie ee 
These and other recent cases are evi- 


i 


mp is 
oline, 
ION 
7S | 
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dence of the jurisdictional conflict 
which-has been building up between the 
two government agencies since Congress 
took advertising control out of the Food, 
Drug & Cosmetic Act of 1938 and 
gave it to the FTC. Control of labeling 
was reserved to FDA, but Congress was 
not successful in preventing the legal 
conflicts typified by the res judicata 
cases, 


. 
NEW AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


The aircraft program has been on a 
seesaw since the winning of the Pacific 
war. Immediately after Japan sur- 
rendered, the Army and Navy presented 
a two-year peacetime program totaling 
about $3,000,000,000, but top planning 
officials considerec it too high. The 
services came back with a $1,300,000,- 
000 program built around a mere hand- 
ful of models. Cuts were so drastic 


that some ave manufacturers, such 
as Boeing, threatened to shut shop en- 
tirely. 


This had its effect. The latest pro- 
posal stands at $2,100,000,000, one- 
third of it for experimental work. The 
expenditure is spread around to keep 
major military producers reasonably 
satished. 

In numbers, the latest peacetime pro- 
posal comes to 5,700 planes over the 
next two fiscal years. During 1944, pro- 
duction of 8,000 in a single month was 
not unusual. 


MAY DEFER LOAN INTEREST 


The Dept. of Commerce estimates 
that the British will start to show higher 
exports than imports about 1952. This 
is a straw pointing to the course of 
loan negotiations. 

The British have stated again and 
again that they do not want to incur 
liabilities until they see how they can 
meet them. They are reported to have 
suggested a loan that would be serv- 
iced only when their trade balance is 
favorable. The United States may offer 
a loan on which annual charges will 
be subject to a a period 
of grace on that basis. 


SURPLUS REPORT DUE 


Reports on how war surplus steel and 
aluminum plants fit into the postwar 
economy will be submitted to Congress 
this week end by the Surplus Property 
Board. These reports have nothing to 


do with eventual sale of the plants (page 
15). 
Later, the board will report to Con- 
pom. as required by law, whenever it 
as a buyer for a plant costing $5,000,- 
000 or more. Neither the board nor 
anybody else knows what happens after 
that. The law leaves it up in the air. 


DISCHARGE RATE RISES 


Discharges from the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard are 
expected to total 400,000 this month, 
rising to 600,000 in October, 800,000 in 
November, and 1,000,000 a month by 
the end of the year. Adding in the num- 
ber of men and women discharged be- 
tween V-E Day and September, the 
grand total for this year should approxi- 
mate 5,000,000. 

Beginning with January, 1946, dis- 
charges will probably run slightly more 
than 1,000,000 a month as against new 
draft calls of 60,000 or 70,000. 


WPB WANTS TO KNOW 


Now that the war is over, progress 
reports on reconversion may become a 
monthly fixture at WPB, replacing the 
familiar reports on munitions produc- 
tion. 

Although Chairman J. A. Krug pre- 
sented an initial reconversion summary 
last week, it was necessarily based on 
very rough information. WPB is now 
trying to devise a system of data-gath- 
ering on such things as unfilled orders, 
shipments, and employment by prod- 
ucts for plants in 60 or 70 major 
industries. This information would be 
compiled weekly, published each month. 


CCC HAS ITS WORRIES 


Cotton and wool threaten to play 
hob with the Commodity Credit Corp.'s 
dwindling bankroll. ‘The agency has 
more than $500,000,000 tied up in cot- 
ton that must eventually move at lower 
prices. Its losses on wool are expected 
to top $160,000,000. 

Agriculture Dept. officials who want 
to hold down next year’s cotton plant- 
ings are stopped by present crop con- 
trol laws which prevent a compulsory 
limit of less than 27,500,000 acres. The 
situation isn’t so bad as it might be 
because this year’s plantings totaled 
only 18,355,000 acres, but officials ex- 
pect a sharp increase in 1946 acreage, 
stimulated by a government guaranteed 
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Comfort- 
magnified! 


When a heating system provides 
the correct temperature at the ~or- 
rect time (more steam on coldest 
days; less steam on mildest days), 
with a great saving in fuel, and does 
it automatically—that’s comfort, 
magnified! 


The Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating supplies the correct amount of 
steam to each radiator to agree with ex- 
posure and changes in outside weather 
conditions. It is automatically “Controlled- 
by-the-Weather”. 


There are just four control elements in 
the Webster Moderator System: an Out- 
door Thermostat, a Main Steam Control 
Valve, a Manual Variator and a Pressure 
Control Cabinet. They assure comfort and 
economy at all times, under all conditions. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven out of ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat out of the fuel 
consumed! ...A k “Performance 
Facts” gives case studies—before and after 
figures—on 268 Webster Steam Heating 
installations. Write for it today. Address 
Department BW-9. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
of Steam Heating 


of the Vacuum 
tatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


| Bees 
CONTROL 


AUTOMATIC 


Steam Heating 


price of better than 20¢ a Ib. and an 
easier labor supply. So far, the southern 
farm bloc has been cool to feelers that 
Congress lower the acreage limit. 


Caught in a Wool Tangle 


In wool, the tangled skein is a com- 
mitment to pay ceiling prices while 
foreign wool is abundantly available at 
20¢ a Ib. (scoured basis) less than 
domestic, Officials are trying to screw 
up courage to cut the government sell- 
ing price on present holdings of 300,- 
000,000 Ib. plus estimated purchases 
of 500,000,000 Ib. at ceiling through 
next June. 

Recent termination of an order that 
made the CCC sole buyer of domestic 
wool doesn’t change the situation, be- 
cause CCC is still the highest bidder 
for raw wool. 


* 
CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Employers writing to former em- 
ployees overseas are advised by postal 
officials that specific geographical loca- 
tions should not be used. Army and 
Fleet P. O. numbers still assure fastest 
delivery to men on the move. 

Priority travel on airlines is expected 
to eliminate itself by Oct. 15, the 
official date of its abolition. By Sept. 
15, 90% of space will be available 
on a first-come, first-served basis. 

There is — evidence that the 
Pearl Harbor debacle will carry over 
into the 1948 presidential campaign. 
A full-scale congressional investigation 
now seems assured. Aggressive Repub- 
lican senators intend to press their 
case until they find out whether they 
can pin part of the responsibility 
upon the White House itself—respon- 
sibility either for inept diplomacy or 
for lack of alertness on the part of 
the then commander-in-chief, Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

—Business W eek’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


The White House gathering of A.F .L.’s 
William Green, the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce’s Eric Johnston, C.I.O.’s 
Philip Murray, and the National 
Assn. of Manufacturers’ Ira Mosher 
was a preliminary to this week’s explora- 
tory meeting to discuss the possibility of 
a management-labor conference to as- 
sure domestic ce. Obstacles—per- 
sonal, social, and political—in the dele- 
gates’ paths are plentiful. Chances of 
the preliminary session’s bogging down, 
even becoming an experiment perilous, 
far outweigh chances of success, but 
generals in both camps are willing to 
test the novelty of long-range labor- 
front peace planning. 
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HE OUTLOOK 


NESS WEEK 


The door was opened to widespread government-sponsored wage increases 
this week by Economic Stabilization Director William H. Davis. 

His statement on Tuesday that a new price-wage formula would be 
ready soon was timed to take the heat off when labor-management leaders 
sat down on Thursday to prepare the agenda for the forthcoming ‘peace 
conference.’ Labor otherwise would have talked little but hourly rates. 

But, if the wage issue has been damped down for conference purposes, 
it has been blown wide open for organized labor's drive. 

Opening gun will be C.1.0.’s steelworkers’ meeting in Pittsburgh Sept. 
11 to draft industry-wide wage demands—and there should be no surprise if 
they ask a boost of as much as 30% in hourly rates. 

That will touch off the broad campaign to maintain take-home pay. 

ca 
The steel industry already is before OPA with a request for an over-all price 
increase on the basis of the situation as it is now. The steel men haven't 
waited to be confronted with the impending wage demands. 


Washington strategy now appears to be to blunt one of industry's bar- 
gaining weapons, the argument that wages can’t be raised without a com- 
pensating increase in prices. 

Davis’ thesis is that added costs can be absorbed—that living standards 
can be raised 50% in five years at constant prices. This is a long-range 
challenge to industry to increase its technological efficiency. 

e 
Operations of the steel industry seem to have shaken down at around 75% 
of capacity for the moment, at least. 

This is an important factor in weighing the industry's likelihood of win- 
ning a further price advance from OPA. 

Wages and prices have gone up from the prewar level. Measuring 
increased costs in terms of the break-even point, the industry probably begins 
to show earnings on common stock when operations top 60%. 

Thus break-even is about ten points higher than the prewar 50%. 

If earnings now are below the 1936-39 period, OPA presumably would 
consider higher prices. But operations over that period averaged about 
65% on a break-even of 50%; present operations are around 75% against 
a break-even of, presumably, 60%. 

The difference may not be enough to force action by OPA. 

® 
Present operations of the steel industry, after the very deep military cutbacks, 
are very much better than many steel men had hoped for. 

They had looked for a drop to 60% or even to 50%. However, it now 
appears that new orders are exceeding shipments at the 75% operating 
rate; some observers predict a rise rather than a decline in activity. 

Actually, operations at the present level represent a whale of a lot of 
steel. At the industry's prewar capacity, the current 75% output would have 
been equivalent to 912% operations in 1937, 87% in 1939, or 85% in 
1941 (due to the expansion of capacity since those dates). 


Ability of the steel industry to maintain or increase its rate of operations 
will provide one of the most critical business indicators for the remainder of 
this year. 


The initial shock of virtually all military business being wiped off the 
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trong. This business isn’t expected to run beyond November. 
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. toa Meanwhile, reconversion will become the deciding factor. 
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« Only within the last few days has demand from the automobile industry “er 
made itself felt to any great extent. Engi 
Tinplate continues to take a healthy tonnage, and there is a big Elect 
unsatisfied demand for steel drums. Needs of farm implernent and rail- Crud 
way equipment manufacturers will continue their sharp rise. Bitus 
if But there will be idle capacity for heavy products, heretofore devoted TRADI 
" to war, while reconversion demand is mostly for light stuff. Misc 
. Consumers of steel shouldn’t count too strongly on any price cutting. 7 
rt d ea 
f if As long as the mills can maintain operations at 75%, it is hardly likely Busit 
by that any will offer price concessions. PRICES 
" The feeling, in fact, is that they could make price increases stick if Spot 
OPA were to allow any boosts. Indu: 
But operations wouldn't have to go much below 75% for this to change. f+ 
* +Scrag 
Plans of the United States Steel Corp. to establish a mill at tidewater for com- +Copy 
petitive reasons (BW—Nov.25'44,p10) has the industry buzzing. pe: 
This doesn’t necessarily mean a new expansion in steel capacity. Don’t "Cott 
be surprised if Big Steel up and moves a mill—from blast furnaces to diversi- : 


fied finishing facilities—into the New York area. 

Pittsburgh believes the plan is set, New Jersey the chosen site. 

Object is to compete with Bethlehem Steel’s water freight rates from 
Baltimore into eastern industrial markets and to the West Coast. 
- 
The argument about whether to plow or not to plow (BW—Nov.27'43,p79) 
is definitely scheduled to be with us for a long time. 

The Dept. of Agriculture concedes that opinions differ about the merits 
of plowing ‘for different purposes, on different soils, and under different 
conditions.” In the semiarid Great Plains, small grains, for example, may 
sometimes be planted without plowing following corn. 

But Agriculture still recognizes the moldboard plow as perhaps the 
farmer’s “most important implement’’ and has issued Farmers’ Bulletin 
1690 on its use, on saving power, and on suitable soil preparation. 


* 
Individual industries’ appraisals of their own prospects, drawn up for WPB, 
support Business Week’s optimism (BW—Aug. | 8’45,p15). 

Information received on 42 industries representing 3,750 manufac- 
turers showed that most expected to equal dollar volume of a 1939-41 base 
period by the end of this year. Some figure on doing very much better. 
bs Several important lines, such as autos and refrigerators, don’t expect 
4 quite to reach the volume of the base period by the year end—but they 
| will go over the top soon after the first of 1945. 
| Others—farm implements, small electrical appliances, commercial 

air conditioning—will be way above the base by December. 
And a few, notably construction equipment, will run at several times 
| the base period, even though output actually will decline from recent levels 
PAGE 10 due to the huge amount of war work they have been doing. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 6, 1945, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 


FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX (see chart below). . 


PRODUCTION 


Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks 


Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . . . 


Bituminous Coal 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 


(daily average, 1,000 tons) 


Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 
PRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=100) 


Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100)... 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100).. . 


{Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) 


A 
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Cotton ( 


FINANCE 


9 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.) cleis + PER RMR a Wien Siete aa a 


Medium Grade Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, ana s) 


Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


* Preliminary, week ended September Ist. + Revised. 


Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Re Fe EE ee 


Sugar (saw, delivered New. York, 1b.)..............ccccccsseesencuscees 


middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)............5..2eeeeeeeeeees 
I Ps, os es ee cde seupbewbescenceas 


tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............cccceececceces 


+ Ceiling fixed by government, 


§ Lotest 
Week 


Preceding 
Week 


*177.0 +184.6 


74.9 
13,845 
$6,281 

4,137 
4,876 
2,000 


74.5 
14,880 
+$5,983 
4,116 
4,892 
+1,361 


8 Date for “Latest Week”’ 


Month 
Ago 


211.9 


87.9 
18,690 
$8,237 

4,432 
4,922 
1,999 


82 

65 
$27,130 
+15% 
18 


255.0 
166.5 
226.7 
$58.27 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.60 
3.75¢ 
22.53¢ 
$1.330 
22.50¢ 


115.6 
3.27% 
2.61% 
1.00% 


95.1 
20,055 
$7,187 

4,415 
4,658 
2,013 


249.9 
165.3 
223.4 
$56.73 
$18.84 
12.000¢ 
$1.51 
3.74¢ 
21.33¢ 
$1.330 
22.50¢ 


101.1 
3.56% 
2.71% 
1.00% 


4% 


35,097 
55,700 
5,984 
2,648 
41,675 
2,960 
884 
16,167 


on each series on request. 
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Electrical Weapons by the Maker of Bell Telephones & 


No. 4 of a series: for the Army Ordnance Department 


~~ 4 SG 


In a trailer, protected by sandbags, 
an amazing device solves involved 
mathematical problems with light- 
ning speed. Ig is an electronic 
gun director which enables anti- 
aircraft gunners to knock down 
enemy planes with hitherto unheard 
of accuracy. 

Scientists of Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, drawing on their years of 
experience in the development of 
telephone apparatus and working 
closely with Army Ordnance experts, 
evolved this electronic super-brain 
which adds, subtracts, divides, mul- 
tiplies, differentiates, integrates, 


ven 


The Electrical Brain in its sandbag pit 


and “consults” ballistic tables —all 
the while instantly and continuously 
aiming the guns at the spot calcu- 
lated to destroy a speeding target! 

More than 500 individuals worked 
on the design—over 5,000 drawings 
and 1,100 specifications were pre- 
pared for its 16,000 parts, which 
include a great many electrical prin- 
ciples and devices well known in the 
telephone industry. 


y Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM, 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT, 


© <a a 
me 


CD Me ONE 
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Quantity production of this com- 
plex device held many problems. 
But Western Electric’s long experi- 
ence in building complex Bell Tele- 
phone apparatus to highest stan- 
dards of precision, made it possible. 

Against both planes and robot 
bombs, these electronic directors 
have helped AA gunners to hang 
up new high records of accuracy. 

Hold all your War Bonds! 
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ith the end of the war, the U.S. 
smment is suddenly faced with the 

sm of liquidating its $16,000,000,- 
investment in industria’ plants and 

Meilities ( tt to Executives; BW— 
Ruumy26'45,p43). The way it goes about 
@ job may do a lot to make the differ- 

pe betwee boom and slump in the 
industry Wary—Government-owned 
ats employed some 4,000,000 work- 
during the war. To maintain 
t high-production and high-employ- 
ft economy that the country has set 
jeart on, private business will have 
re a large part of the government- 
med facilities or set itself the task of 
structing new plants to replace 


As long as the government plants 
mg over the market unsold, private 
etators will be wary of investing 
pney in projects that might suffer if 
@ government later sold at distress 
tes. Hence, the extent to which 
ssmmpvernment plants are transferred to 
./sweivate hands—and the speed—will be 
big factor in determining when and 
tther the country can get a high- 
eduction economy running under its 
m power. 

Germ of Socialism?—There’s another 
ay of looking at it. The government’s 
gantic plant construction program was 
war-enforced venture in state social- 
m. Now that the war is over, the 
roblem is to wind up the venture and 
ispose of the assets. If the disposal 
hachinery breaks down, the government 
more than likely to try operating 
pme of the plants on a peacetime basis 
self—to provide employment and a 
ardstick for private operations. It is 
ossible for each government-owned 
lant to be the germ of a government- 
perated ami just as Muscle Shoals 
as the germ o the Tennessee Valley 
huthority. 

As things stand, the government's 
reparations for . disposal of surplus 
lants probably are the weakest spot in 
he whole current reconversion situa- 
ion. Disposal officials, shorthanded and 
waddled in layers of red tape, 
ere caught flatfooted by the sudden 
sii of surplus declarations—just as they 


lems, 
(peri- 
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hang 
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“B.S. Faces $16-Billion Question 
a Machinery for surplus plant disposal is badly snarled as 


hrs end catches government unprepared. Its solution to economic 
Bd social problem may affect difference between boom and slump. 


had predicted helplessly earlier that they 
would be. 
e Still Reeling—The responsibility for 
plant disposal rests jointly with the 
three-man Surplus Property Board, 
which defines policy, and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., which handles 
the actual selling. When the war ended, 
RFC had 72 plants listed as surplus 
and available for sale. It chenty- hod 
sold ten, leased eight. 
Last week, the on announced that 
it was through with 252 other installa- 
tions, built at a cost of about $1,484,- 
000,000, covering 49,478,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. While disposal officials 
were still reeling from this news, the 
Navy informed them that it was getting 
out of 140 other government-owned 
plants. 
e List for Standby Use—More declara- 
tions will shower down from both Army 
and Navy in coming weeks, but all the 
government’s investment in plant and 
equipment won't be liquidated, even 
over the long run. Many specialized 
facilities-of which the atomic bomb 
plants are the shining example—will stay 


in federal hands. So will some arsenals 
and ordnance plants needed to supply 
the cetime needs of the military. 
The Army and Navy also have a list- 
not yet published because it is being 
changed on an average of once a week 
—of plants that they would like to keep 
in standby as a precaution against an- 
other war. 

With military requirements  sub- 
tracted, the government probably will 
still have somewhere between $10,000,- 
000,000 and $12,000,000,000 worth of 
facilities available for sale. It almost 
certainly won’t find takers for all this, 
even if it uses every trick in the sales- 
man’s book, 

Some _installations—bag _ loading 
plants, for example—probably are not 
adaptable to any sort of civilian produc- 
tion. The only solution in most of these 
cases will be to dismantle the plant 
and sell the equipment for what it will 
bring. 
e Variety in ODP Plants—The cream of 
the crop, both from a buyer's viewpoint 
and from the standpoint of postwar 
employment, is the $6,055,000,000 
worth of facilities—920 separate plants— 
built by the Office of Defense Plants, 
subsidiary of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. 

The Army’s investments are concen- 
trated in ammunition and ordnance, 
the Navy’s in shipyards. ODP’s list is 
more varied, but even so, about hal 
its investment is in aircraft, including 


Responsibility for finding a use for U. S. war-built plants under the economy of 
peace falls to W. Stuart Symington (right) Surplus Property Board chairman, 
and George F. Buskie, director of surplus disposal of the RFC. 
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INDUSTRY REACTS TO SURRENDER | 
What four key series did in the holiday week —and ofter 


wn 


Aug. 18 Aug. 2 
Weeks ended 
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engines and accessories, The balance 
includes some $700,000,000 in syn- 
thetic rubber (the entire capacity of 
the industry), $1,000,000,000 in iron 
and steel, and a staggering variety of 
other investments. 

Most of the plants now being de- 
clared surplus are ODP facilities. In 
eneral, they should be easier to sell 
than the more specialized installations 
built by the Army and Navy. But to 
surplus disposal officials nothing looks 
easy just now. 


. x in ee ee ee all 


the mechanical difficulties of cataloging 
and selling the various government- 
owned properties is the fundamental 


paradox of the disposal policy that Con- 
gress has laid down: 

The government, during the war, has 
made itself owner of a block of indus- 
trial facilities representing between one- 
fourth and one-fifth of the total pro- 
ductive capacity of the country. It now 
wants to get this block of industry back 
into private hands, but it is determined, 
in so doing, not to further a concentra- 
tion of economic power or encourage 
monopoly. 

As Congress and a majority of the 
disposal officials interpret it, the Sur- 
plus Property Act, passed last year, rules 
out most of the existing big businesses 
as potential buyers of many of the big 
government plants. The size of the 
plants themselves—almost three-quarters 
of the total value is concentrated in proj- 
ects costing over $10,000,000—rules out 
sales to small business as anything more 
than a partial solution, 


16 


e Two Alternatives—There are only two 
ways disposal officials can tackle this 
problem. They can to dodge the 
general provisions of the law and sell 
without scrutinizing the economic ef- 
fects too closely. Or they can try to 
foster new big business to take over 
the government plants and compete 
with existing business. Either way they 
can expect trouble. 

Thinking among top officials now 
runs toward fostering new big business. 
This accounts for the encouragement 
iven such entrepreneurs as Henry J. 

iser, now dickering for the huge 
Geneva Steel plant in Utah (BW— 
Jul.21’45,p15). But local communities 
don’t always want the newcomers. Many 
think an established business would give 
better employment prospects for the 


long run. 
© asbiaoey Lacking—In addition to 
this philosophical headache, disposal 
officials have plenty more immediate 
troubles. The Surplus Property Act 
saddles them with a long list of con- 
flicting instructions and prohibitions. 
Partly because of these legal complica- 
tions and partly because the original 
members of the Surplus Property Board 
never managed to pull together, much 
of the machinery for making sales never 
has been set >. 

The end of the war caught the Sur- 
aes Property Board with its basic regu- 

tion governing sales of plants still in 
the mill. RFC has been negotiating 
with prospective ge under a general 
grant of authority from the board, but 
without a definite statement of policy 


everyone has hesitated to butt n , 
deal. 


e New Regulation Cm —W ith 
plus declarations popping about its ¢ 


the board is pouring on steam anj 
plans to get the plant dispos. ¢, 
into final shape shortly. 
The new regulation is expccted 
reaffirm in most respects the niies 4 
RFC has been following all along, | 
it will underline the principle th t p| 
sales shall be guided by broad so ial z 
economic considerations rath r th 
simply by dollar return to the 
ment, 
In general, sales are to be miade 
a fair value, which is defined as 
maximum price that a prudent by 
would ‘pay to acquire the property 
he intended to devote it to its m 
roductive use. In figuring fair va 
FC is to take into account only th 
features and facilities that will be of ; 
to the prudent buyer. Fair value, mo 
over, is not to exceed the price at whi 
other similar properties having a | 
utility and productive capacity are aj 
ally available on the market. 
e Other Loopholes—This will a 
RFC plenty of room to maneuver, } 
if it ever feels cramped, an even la 
loophole will be provided. The reg 
tion will state flatly that the sale pz 
need not be as much as fair value. RF 
accustomed to keep a watchful cye 
the balance sheet, is likely to reg 
this provision with mixed feelings, py 
ticularly since it will be coupled wi | 
instructions, issued some time ago, Nec 
consider seriously “offers to purcha 
or lease which will result in a low 
monetary return” if the social objectir 
of the Surplus Disposal Act are sen | 
in that way. icy wi 
Specifically, the board wants plan 
of small and medium size sold to log; 
firms, preferably ones owned by vaibugh | 
erans, Where RFC has a choice Wits |i 
tween a local offer and an outside bi 


OVC 


5 


it is to give.the plant to the local grogiirmath 
even if that means extending long-te#ian au 
credit and turning down a chance §iffhis « 


get cash on the barrelhead. 
e Problems Remain—The new regulfibre an 
tion will take some of the fogginess off facil 
of the my picture, but it woris. Pr 


take care of all the problems by a loader ¢ 
way. n sal 
For one thing, disposal officials wiiLeasit 


have to move in-low gear until they sir. 
some of their legislative troubles ironqestior 
out. As the law stands, the three-m 
board sits on top of the pyramid, di@™ their 
tating policy and supervising the wot 
of the various disposal agencies thgjstwar 
handle the actual selling. But Presid 
Truman has asked Congress to abolife gov 
the board and substitute a single aggeen 
ministrator. (Presumably the preseqggdition 
board chairman, W. Stuart Symingtog@a slu 
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man appointee, would get the 


) Give In—This means that 
poard is working under a death sen- 
: and that its authority is corre- 
jingly weakened. The House Com- 
- on Executive Expenditures has 
pved a bill to establish a single ad- 
trator. The House probably will 
it without much fight. The Senate, 
held out for a board last year, will 
some dust, but. probably will 
in to Truman’s request. 
¢ three board members also have 
d — to straighten out some 
he legal ambiguities and contradic- 
s that abouind in the Surplus Prop- 
Act. In particular, they want a 
hand to subordinate “social or eco- 
ic objectives that are laudable” to 
necessity for creating “immediate 
ortunities for employment.” 
Scheduled—W hile it waits for 
to act, the board is plugging 
-on its biggest piece of homework— 
‘specific recommendations for dis- 
po in the various industries 
ed in the Surplus Property Act. The 
ering iron and steel, 
aluminum—will come along any day 
y, Others will be spread over several 


iths, 
resent a final com- 
ation that Bee tes tee hands of disposal 
ials. The law names seven indus- 
s: (1) aluminum; (2) magnesium; (3) 
thetic rubber; (4) chemicals; (5) avia- 
gasoline; (6) iron and steel; (7) pipe- 
No plant costing over $5,000,000 
hese seven categories say no patents, 
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4 lowiiyniques, or processes, of any value 
bjectii be sold until 30 days after the board 
‘© scm filed recommendations for a disposal _ 

icy with Congress. 

ts plat hey to Leases—Lawyers now are 
to log em officials that it won’t be 
by \lbugh simply lets the re- 
oice Mts lie around d for : 30 days. The board, 
side b , will have to wait for some 
al grofrmative action from Congress before 
ng-teaan authorize sales in these industries. 
ance ##This complication, added to all the 
has forced the board to fall back 
ag os Fc gs on its authority to lease 
NESS 0 tiod of five years or 
t wor  Prtially ally al of the big deals now 
’ a lowMder discussion are for leases rather 

i n sales. ‘- 5 
als W easin its -run ts, how- 
hey elitr. When the ry at fu nt the 
; irondiestion of sale will come up again. 
ec-maerators then will be inclined to make 

id, di their minds in the light of prevailin 

e wo™™pnomic conditions. If the anticipa 
es thalistwar prosperity has spent itself, many 


eside@™sees might turn the plants back. Then 
abolige government might face a choice be- . 
gle ag™een closing down plants, creating 
presemditional unemployment in the middle 
ingtoq™ a slump, or operating them itself. 
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West Plays for Big Stakes 


War has left the Pacific Coast with a framework for indus- 
trial autonomy, but how that dream can be realized is another 
matter. Rivalries over who is to inherit choice plants develop rapidly. 


Much more than the government’s 
five-billion-dollar investment in western 
war plants is at stake in a blue-chip 
poker game that -began on the Pacific 
Coast when the war with Japan ended. 
e Big Stakes—The government-owned 
war plants, ranging from a tiny ware- 
house and office building erected for a 
scrap iron company in Pittsburg, Calif., 
to the $195,000,000 Geneva steel works 
near Salt Lake City, are admittedly big 
stakes. Who is going to operate them, 
and who, eventually, is going to own 
them, are questions which already have 
generated y /OIKS. 

But a bigger question posed by the 
presence of these facilities in an area 
which before the war tasted only spar- 
ingly of the fruits of big, diversified, 
heavy industry is: 

Does the West have all the requisites 
—the manpower, the financing, the in- 
dustrial and managerial know + and 
especially the »olitical finesse—to make 
a peacetime go of an industrial estab- 
mh ata that hung up glittering war 
production records? 

e Beating the Gong—Every chamber of 
commerce from San Diego to Seattle 
will answer, “Yes.” For months, through 
their Western States Council, the 
chambers have been beating the gong 


for peacetime industrialization of the 
West—and not without promising re- 
sults, 

But there are factors in the poker 

game which override the most strenu- 
ous ambitions. One of these—govern- 
ment policy in disposing of the vast 
facilities (page 15)—can upset the most 
ambitious plans. The West is acutely 
aware of this. 
e A Consuming Passion—\Western am- 
bition for an integrated economy was 
not born of the war. It has been the 
dream of westerners ever since the pinch 
of freight rates began to affect the flow 
of goods from the East. And now that 
war has built in the West a framework 
of industrial autonomy, the dream has 
become, more than many easterners 
realize, a consuming passion. 

The framework, ph usive of privately 
owned facilities, looks something like 
this: a major steel plant; five aluminum 
reduction plantsy an aluminum rolling 
mill; assorted aluminum fabricating fa- 
cilities; three magnesium plants; nine 
pan yor a substantial number of air- 

t plants. 

Add to that imposing list a couple 
of hundred factory and warehouse build- 
ings, many of them advantageously lo- 
cated with respect to labor supply and 


The second largest city in Oregon is on the road back to the dust from which 
it sprang. Vanport City, a suburb of Portland but big enough to have a suburb 
life of its own, was built to house 40,000 war workers. But with Portland's 
shipyards cut back to a fraction of their war output, the need for Vanport is 
receding. Now some of its apartment housing units are being sawed apart in 
sections for delivery by truck (above) to Bremerton, Wash., 200 miles away, 
where Navy Yard activities have swollen the population from 15,000 in 1940 
to 82,000 and where housing is still scarce. Present plan contemplates moving 
66 of Vanport’s 700 apartment-housing units to Bremerton. 
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water or rail transportation, and you 
begin to understand why the West is 
so excited. 

e Departures—As contract cancellations 
lopped tens of thousands off war plant 
payrolls, agricultural inspection stations 
at state lines, particularly in southern 
California, saw re-enacted in reverse the 
familiar dramas of 1942 and 1943—the 
family hack wheezing back to Minne- 
sota, to Arkansas, to Oklahoma, with a 
tarpaulin-covered trailer of household 
goods in draft. 

In one sense, western industry could 
view that scene with ae 
times got tough, there would be 
mouths to feed. Yet it meant fewer 
hands to man the machines in that 
bright new world of industrial independ- 
ence. Still, that would not actually 
be a problem until the government 
smashed the bottleneck in disposal of 
war plants. 
¢ Rivalries Grow—Pending Washing- 
ton’s adoption of a policy, rivalries for 
the choice spots in the new industrial 
— have rowing. 

nited States Steel Corp.’s withdrawal 
from the competition for the Geneva 
steel mill left the field open to Henry 
J. Kaiser and the dicate which he 
proposed several weeks to lease and 
operate the Fon (BW—Jul.21°45,p15). 
Members of the projected leasing and 
operating team would include A. P. 
Giannini, the San Francisco banker, and 
Charles Allen, the Wall Street broker 
who has gained control of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. and Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Co. © 
e Portents—Two events have tended to 
dampen the syndicate’s prospects. One 
was Big Steel’s decision, simultaneously 
with its withdrawal from the Geneva 
competition, to expand facilities of its 


A factor in the West Coast’s industrial hopes that far outweighs any manpower losses caused by homeward-bou 


Columbia Steel subsidiary at Pittsburg, 
Calif. to make tinplate and cold re- 
duced sheets. This was polite notice 
that nobody would enjoy a monopoly 
of the steel commodit‘es most sorely 
needed on the West Coast. In some 
quarters it is believed that U.S. Steel 
has not forever renounced an interest in 
Geneva, and might reconsider under 
coaxing if local syndicates relinquished 
their chance. 

The other event was the offer by Re- 
construction Finance Corp. to lend 
Kaiser enough additional money on his 
heavily mortgaged steel plant at Fon- 
tana, Calif., to install facilities for pro- 
duction of civilian goods (BW—Aug.25 
"45,p31). 

e Facing a Fact—Analysis of the offer 
and the amortization and repayment 
obligations which it contemplated made 
it evident that Kaiser—however much 
he might wish to give the West cheap 
steel—would, under the RFC’s terms, 
be in a t position to deliver, much 
less to slug it out with Big Steel over 
tices. 

Undoubtedly the West will brin 
pressure in Washington to induce RF 
to write off as war expense some of 
the enormous cost of the Fontana plant. 
Unless a substantial writedown on Fon- 
tana is granted, Kaiser’s interest in Gen- 
eva can scarcely be’more than academic. 
e Undaunted—Yet the ebullient ship- 
builder, whose wellspring of plans for 
the industrial glorification of the West 
seems never to run dry, seems not to 
have been discouraged by the realities 
of finance. 

On top of his decision to build a 
Kaiser car in the West (BW—Aug.4 
’45,p26), in recent weeks he has bandied 

roposals to build railroad freight cars 
by the thousands, to lease the aluminum 


rolling mill and reduction pla: \t 3 q™mperial cost 
kane now operated for the go. cm,msidet- 
by the Aluminum Co. of A: ceric 
acquire two Victory ships to trap, det 
sum from San Marcos Islaiid jy 
Gulf of California to a propos: 4 pj; 
and wallboard plant in the $1n | 
cisco Bay area. 

Other projects on his shel! jn 
mass-production housing on 2 pajj 
wide scale, ship repairs, and man, reduc 
ture of washing machines and i 
household appliances. 

e The Aluminum Layout—The , 


aluminum reduction plants in 


ph. 
fost of 1 
lities mm 


coastal states were drawn to the \\fp govern 
by the abundance of cheap hydrocleqqm plant 
power, and the West wants to \ggs it alor 
them busy consuming that powcr, cqmging plar 
ing jobs, and building the brijjggextrusiot 
future that has been predicted fo; @vermmen 
light metals. ilities in 

Only two cf these plants are privaggokane, © 
owned—Alcoa’s at Vancouver, \,gpnts at 
and Reynolds Metals Corp.’s at Logges; and 
view, Wash. Of the others, owned {jd Burbar 
the government, Alcoa operates foygyar Shor 
at Spokane, Wash.; Troutdale, (gp proces 
Torrance, Calif.; and Riverbank, Cig West 
(The California plants were shut dogged to be 


a year ago.) The fifth, at Tacoma —Subordi 
operated by Olin Industries, Inc. [Vill the 
e What Is Lacking—These reductig?” is th 
plants have an aggregate ingot capaqgd opera’ 
of more than 850,000,000 Ib. a yqmeps out? 
Yet they lack easy access to the qAlcoa s 

material (alumina) required to kqmg 4S 
them going, and the Northwest |gjimst m 
adequate facilities for employing ter disp 
huge output of ingots, about 35% @fher_ hai 
the nation’s capacity. ord, re 
During the war, when cost was @pether 1 
factor, the reduction plants were fggje comp 
with alumina from imported bauxigg integ} 
In private operation, however, :morthwe 
ction 


war workers is the ever lengthening line at the United States Employment Service offices. In the Los Angeles aq 
(above), layoffs have been estimated upwards of 100,000 but USES is cushioning the shock with 40,000 job offer hing 
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rial cost wil] be a major factor to 
sider. 

action Plants—In hope of reduc- 
dence on bauxite that is either 
orted or brought from Arkansas at 
t expense, the government has near- 
ompleted four pilot plants to extract 
wn alumina contents from native 
sand clays. Three of these are fairly 
sible to the northwestern alum- 
reduction plants—Salem, Ore.; 
mie, Wyo.; and Salt Lake City, 


lant at 
BOverny 
Atierig 
O trans 
land jn 


oscd pig 


ph. 
fost of the processing and finishing 


The 

> in @giities in the West are owned by 
the \\ government. Alcoa owns an extru- 
droelecqmm plant at Vernon, Calif., and oper- 


Ms it alongside a government-owned 
‘q@eing plant. Central Metals also owns 
extrusion plant, at Los Angeles. The 
ernment-owned remainder of such 
ilities includes the big rolling mill at 
: privaiqgokane, operated by Alcoa; extrusion 
, Wadfints at Phoenix, Ariz., and Los An- 


- brill 


t¢ for 4 


at Logles; and castings plants at San Diego 
»wned fad Burbank. 
‘es. foggiiar Short of Need—In the aggregate, 


le, Qg™e processing facilities are far short of 
est’s need if the industry is in- 
ed to be integrated. 
ubordinate only to the question, 
ill these properties be operated at 
” is the question, “Who will own 
d operate them after the government 
ps out?” 
Alcoa surely is out of the running as 
g as the Dept. of Justice, alert 
hinst monopolies, retains veto power 
wecr disposal of war plants. On the 
her hand, Alcoa, proud of its war 
ord, refuses to be counted out and, 
hether the trust busters like it or not, 
e company has indicated an intention 
integrating its operations in the 
orthwest, which could involve con- 
ction of new and competitive fab- 
pppeating facilities. 
} Reynolds’ Plans—Reynolds Metals, 
th a reduction plant at Longview, has 
oposed taking a five-year lease on the 
duction plants at Spokane and Trout- 
and possibly the Spokane rolling 
Ayal (BW—Sep.1'45,p42). 
sium Henry Kaiser also likes the Spokane 
operties and would tackle them either 
i his own or as part of a syndicate. 
believes that the rolling mill, with 
ght adjustments, could be adapted to 
_ gempiling steel until demand for aluminum 
proached its tg 
Columbia Metals Corp., which has 
een scheduled to operate the alumina- 
om-clay “ag built for the government 
Salem by the Chemical Construction 
»., has an eye on the Spokane and 
toutdale reduction plants as an outlet 
or its Salem product and also as a 
ucleus for an integrated aluminum 
iness, to include fabricating and fin- 
shing facilities. 


was 
ere 
bauxi 
- a 
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While the West seeks to pin down 
wartime industrial gains, less hopefui 
migrant workers, who flocked to the 
war plants and high wages, are drift- 
ing homeward. Trailer villages, like 
the one near Los Angeles (above), are 
beginning to. thin out, and many 
families, like Edmond M. Snow’s 
(tight), are moving on with carefully 
saved grubstakes to greener pastures. 


@ Olin and Kalunite—Olin Industries 
presumably would hang on to the re- 
duction plant it operates at ‘Tacoma. 
An Olin subsidiary, Kalunite, Inc., has 
the commission to operate the extrac- 
tion plant at Salt Lake City. 

There has been no evidence of com- 

petition for the forging, extrusion, and 
reduction facilities in California, and 
probably won’t be until the future of 
the northwestern properties is more 
certain. 
e Magnesium Plants—Prospects for the 
West's three government-owned mag- 
nesium plants are cloudy. The grand- 
daddy of them all, the giant Basic Mag- 
nesium plant at Las Vegas, Nev., has 
been out of the magnesium picture for 
months, is now tenanted by manufac- 
turers of other products (BW —Aug.25 
’45,p32). Doubts have been expressed 
that it will ever again produce mag- 
nesium. 

Henry Kaiser also operated another 
plant for the government at Manteca, 
Calif., but that was shut down six 
months ago. 

The third, operated by the Electro 
Metallurgical Co., a subsidiary of Union 
Carbide & Carbon Co., at Spokane, 
never did achieve more than 54% of 


its rated capacity of 48,000,000 Ib. a 
year. Electro-Met, now producing metal- 
lic sodium there, has expressed a desire 
to acquire the plant. 

e The Shipyard Prospect—There is little 
prospect that the government-owned 
shipyards on the Coast will survive for 
long. There will be scarcely enough 
shipbuilding in peacetime to keep all 
the private yards busy. 

Kaiser operates seven of the govern- 
ment yards, four at Richmond, Calif., 
one at Vancouver, Wash., and two at 
Portland, Ore. The other facilities 
owned by the Maritime Commission 
are operated by Marinship Corp. at 
Sausalito, Calif., and by California Ship- 
building Corp. at Wilmington, Calif. 
© For Repair?—That some of these 
yards i be converted to ship repair 
—particularly Kaiser's Swan Island yard 
at Portland and his Richmond No. 3— 
was considered. And Kaiser's proposal 
to build 19,000 freight cars for France 
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One reason why cutbacks have not sliced away nonfactory jobs despite the 
impact on industrial rosters is that the country’s employment distribution is 
now recovering from a wartime distortion. Emphasis in war is on manu- 
facturing weapons; requirements of the armed forces draw manpower from 
trade and service lines in which “sales” and “distribution” work is curtailed. 
Result is that factory jobs jumped from 31% of the nonfarm total in early 
1941 to 39% in late 1943. Declining war output brought the ratio down 
to 35% before V-E Day, and further readjustment is going on now. 


contemplated use of some of his other 
Richmond yards. 

But the freight car proposal seems to 

have died with lend-lease; and the Nav 
has been making passes at Swan Island, 
or parts of it, as a discharge base. That 
leaves Richmond No. 3 still theoret- 
ically in the running for merchant ship 
repair, but in a fugitive role because 
the private yards regard the govern- 
ment-owned operation as unfair peace- 
time competition. 
e Aircraft Plants—Disposal of govern- 
ment aircraft properties will involve dis- 
tinctive treatment, for they were, with 
few exceptions, designed for integration 
with existing private facilities and built 
close to them. 

The aircraft properties include those 
operated by Consolidated Vultee at San 
Diego, by Douglas Aircraft at Santa 


Monica and Los Angeles, by Lockheed . 


at Burbank, by North American Avia- 
tion at Inglewood, by Northrop at Haw- 
thorne, by Rohr Aircraft at Chula Vista, 
by Howard Hughes at Culver City, all 
in California, and by Boeing at Renton, 
Wash. 

e Cutting the Work Force—In the Cali- 
fornia airframe plants, personnel layoffs 
occasioned by contract cancellations and 
cutbacks hit 25,000 within a few days 
after the war ended, reducing the work- 
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ing force to around 105,000. Douglas, 
the biggest employer, dropped almost 
13,000. Convair dropped about 6,000, 
Northrop and North American about 
3,000 each. 

Layoffs at Boeing will be keyed to 
diminishing production of Superfort- 
resses_ (government contracts were 
slashed $930,000,000 in a few days). 
Boeing completed its August quota of 
155 B-29’s, will turn out 122 this 
month, then slow down to a production 
pace of 20 a month. During that time, 
vacancies created by voluntary quits will 
not be filled. 

e Branches Will Close—When the 20- 
a-month schedule goes into effect next 
month, the Renton plant, which em- 
ploys 6,800, and eight small branch 
plants in western Washington, which 
employ about 4,500, will be closed and 
operations centered at the main plants 
in Seattle. Employment stood at about 
40,000 as of Aug. 15; by Nov. | it is 
expected to level off at around 15,000. 

Production of bombers is expected 
to help Boeing over the transition to 
civilian production, which will focus in 
the beginning on the Stratocruiser, 
commercial adaptation of the C-97 
Army transport. 

e Postwar Work—A crutch for many of 
the airframe producers during the re- 


conversion pcriod, unicss vho 
slashes military budgets, will be 
Army’s plan to spend about 4 )jj 
dollars for military planes bety cen ; 
and next summer. 

In addition, Douglas and 1 ockh 
hold substantial backlogs of ciyj 
orders, and Consolidated Vultce p, 
ably is well cushioned, too. [Doug 
besides military commitments, has 
wards of $130,000,000 on its o, 
books. Lockheed has about $1 5(),(\j 
000. Convair, aside from a reccut ; 
lion-dollar order for private planes ; 
an order for Model 37 transports fn 
Pan American Airways, has kept seq elu 
its prospects for private busines, 


Back-Pay Suit 


If wage-hour case is w 
by modification center worke 
in Denver, then war bill may} 
increased by many millions. 


A suit for more than $3,000,000 
back pay and damages, filed by laly 
unions and workers representing « 
ployees of the Army Air Forces modifpe 
cation center at Denver, operated | 
Continental Air Lines, presages oth 
such suits throughout the country wit 
a possible bill of many million dolla 
to be paid as part of the cost of the wa 
e Government Employees?—The Am 
Air Forces’ contention has been th 
workers at modification centers actual 
are government employees, and _ thd 
they do not come under the Fair Laly 
Standards Act, which provides for tin 
and one-half for hours over 40 weekl 
but which specifically excludes govem 
ment employees. The Continental Ai 
Lines therefore paid 1,800 workers 4 
the Denver modification center, begi 
ning Oct. 1, 1943, for overtime after 4 
hours weekly, not 40 hours, and did noi 
pay overtime for the sixth consecutiv 
day of work. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act pr 

vides for liquidated damages equal to the 
amount of wages due. Plaintiffs clainjyF 
back wages are due in excess of $1,500; 
000 as well as an equal amount i 
damages. 
e Two Locals Involved—The suit wa 
brought by two locals of the Intern: 
tional Assn. of Machinists, A.F.L., and 
six employees or former employees 0 
the modification center, which is being 
closed out as of Sept. 1. 

According to Col. Harry C. Short. 
general manager of the center, it ha 
been operated under a cost-plus-fixed 
fee contract, so if the employees win 
the war bill of the government wil 
simply be increased by that much. 
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Vhether new home building is to be 
under some form of price control 
stirred up a hot controversy. Govern- 
nt agencies aren’t in agreement. ‘The 
jding industry is close to hysteria, 
a deluge of mail is descending on 
shington. 

e issue has developed to the point 
re reconversion director John W. 
der will have to make a decision 
. OPA has the power to control 
ts, but it does not have the power to 
ceilings on real estate. 

1 Liberalized—The matter had 
simmering for months, but it came 
: boil shortly after Japan surrendered. 
was then that WPB’s basic construc- 
order (L-41) was liberalized in 
est (BW—Sep.1’45,p21). In fact, 
ders construction coordinator, 
gh Potter, has already expressed the 
pe that it will be eliminated entirely 
Sept. 30. 

mong other things, L-41 sets dollar 
its on the value of new residential 
struction. This part of the order is 
ministered by the National Housing 
under a delegation of authority 
PB. Right now, the limit is 
000 per house. 

1 was not devised as a pricing 
et. WPB developed it chiefly as a 
ans of conserving scarce materials 


th as steel and lumber. However, 
has also acted as a restraining influ- 
pe On prices. 


naw Inflation?—The question 
ils down to this: With demand for 
y homes far and away in excess of 
spective supply, will a runaway in- 
tion in real estate develop? 

he National Housing Agency thinks 
vill. To head it off, A feels that 
haps each house built should be ap- 
ised to see that the price to the con- 
mer isn’t out of line with the real 
ue. This, says Administrator John 
Blandford, Jr., presents an almost in- 
D - ptong orn if Sy has to be done 

> ’s nothi e trying. 
OPA’s piactusion is of a piece with 

’s. But it has a plan of its own. 
the first place, says OPA, current 
itrols over prices of building mate- 
and products should be strength- 


Over top 
that, OPA insists that there should 
controls over the installation cost of 
mponents such as wiring, plumbing, 
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and heating. OPA has'‘exercised such 
controls to some extent where repair or 
modernization jobs were involved. Now 
it would like to extend the idea to new 
housing. 

However, OPA’s legal authority in 
this direction covers only work under 
contract. ‘Thus it would not apply to a 
builder who puts up a house—or block 
of houses—then offers them for sale. 
By keeping L-41 with its dollar ceiling 
on new homes, this gap would be 
plugged. 

In contrast to NHA and OPA, some 
of the other agencies that are concerned 
aren’t worried about a runaway real 
estate inflation during the transition 
period. 

@As They See It—Their reasoning is 
substantially as follows: 

(1) Eliminate controls over new resi- 
dential building; it will stimulate maxi- 
mum production and give the industry 
a badly needed psychological lift. 

(2) Discourage speculative sales of 
existing homes by requiring a down pay- 
ment of 35% or 40% on any sale above 
an arbitrary level, say $8,000. 

(3) Some builders and consumers 
may run price wild, but there won't be 
enough of that to damage the economy 
during the transition period; only 400,- 
000 new homes are expected next year 


as against an estimated 40,000,000 now 
in existence. In other words, the bulk 
of real estate will be under control. 

@ WPB’s Position—The only official 
stand WPB has taken on the question 
is that L-41 should go as soon as pos- 
sible. 

It was originally hoped that the whole 
matter of pricing new housing would be 
settled without too much advance pub- 
licity—around the conference table, with 
members of Hugh Potter's Inter-Agency 
Committee for Construction (BW — 
Aug.18'45,p26). 

What blew the lid off was an OPA 
memorandum that slipped into the 
hands of the building industry. Entitled, 
“A Major Program: Controlling the 
Costs of Residential Construction,” it 
was written for internal use, was incom- 
plete, and ambiguous on many points. 
But it was enough to stir builders into a 
frenzy of activity. 

@ Heat Is Turned On—The Producers’ 
Council, for instance, sent photostatic 
copies to legislators and the press as 
well as to all its members. Its feeling 
was expressed in a covering letter stat- 
ing, in part, “The plan . . . would au- 
thorize the OPA to set an individual 
selling price on each individual house 
built by tag enterprise, would retain 
price ceilings over all building products, 


= 
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ADJUSTING THE DRAFT TO AN ARMED PEACE 


ia 


With plans for revision of draft laws taking shape in Congress, betting is 
that a compromise will settle military manpower differences between Maj. 
Gen. Stephen Henry (left) and Maj. Gen. I. H. Edwards and a substantial 
congressional bloc, headed by Rep. Andrew May (center), which would 
like to see inductions suspended at least temporarily. Congress is expected 
to accept military estimates on needs for occupation forces, but will attempt 
to end—or to slow down—inductions of 18-year-olds by offering inducements 
to servicemen to stay in uniform and attract young men to enlistment stations. 
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and for the first time in history would 
rigidly limit the profit margins of the 
thousands of small businessmen who do 
the nation’s building, including dis- 
tributors of building materials, contrac- 
tors, and home builders.” 

The National Assn. of Home Builders 

asked local associations in 100 cities to 
shower the White House directly with 
protests. The shower has become a 
cloudburst. 
e Feeling Runs High—The agencies in- 
volved, to say nothing of the industry, 
are running a fever. However, they 
are all ready to go along with Snyder's 
decision, expected momentarily. 

The chances favor a compromise. 

Informed sources say that L-41 will 
surely go, but that price controls over 
building materials and products will be 
strengthened. 

Meantime, rent control will con- 
tinue—where OPA thinks it is. still 
needed—until the price agency loses its 
charter with expiration of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act next June 30. 
some officials are urging that local gov- 
ernment should be ready to take over 
the job at that time, where demand for 
living space still exceeds supply. 

New York’s Mayor La Guardia is al- 
ready pounding this drum. 


Pacitic Competitor for PAA? 


Northwest Airlines, which recently became nation’s fo 
transcontinental air carrier, gets preliminary nod for route 
Far East. Company has grown by extensions rather than merg 


America’s pioneer tramsoceanic air 
carrier faced a new challenge this week. 
Pan American Airways, Inc., with its 
exclusive domain over the Atlantic 
about to be invaded by three erstwhile 
domestic airlines (BW—Jul.14'45,p15), 
found a similar situatior developing in 
the Pacific. 

For Northwest Airlines, Inc., until 

three months ago just a secondary air 
carrier operating between Chicago and 
Seattle-Portland, was given the nod by 
Civil Aeronautics Board examiners as 
the logical competitor of PAA for the 
long haul air route from the United 
States to the Far East. 
e A Shorter Route—One disturbing as- 
pect of the decision—to PAA—is that the 
Great Circle route over Alaska proposed 
by NWA is some 2,500 miles shorter 
than PAA’s prewar line via Honolulu 
and the Central Pacific. 

Another is that NWA, which on June 


A study in contrasts, then and now: 
Bearded Charles (Pop) Dickinson 
(left) chats with one of his first pilots. 
It was Dickinson’s abortive attempt in 
1926 to fly mail from the Twin Cities 
to Chicago that resulted in the forma- 
tion of the present Northwest Air- 
lines. To make the run in the late 
’20’s, when snow blocked airport run- 
ways, NW A’s equipment was a ski- 
shod Waco biplane (below left). Pres- 
ent president and general manager of 
NWA is Croil Hunter (right). And 
(below right) today a modern Douglas 
DC-3 passenger transport loads up at 
the terminal in Minneapolis. 


1 became the nation’s fourth tran; 
tinental line through extension of 
service to New York via Milwaukee; 
Detroit, now has an air terminus oy 
Atlantic seaboard, where most of A; 
ica’s trafic to the Far East origin; 
PAA, in contrast, must depend on » 
domestic airline to carry Orient-bo 
passengers to its U. S. terminals in 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 
e Time Element—Of some conso}; 
to PAA is the fact that it can te 
war-interrupted commercial operat 
on short notice, while NWA still 
await formal CAB authorization, n 
tiation of suitable pacts with fox 
countries, and establishment of f 
ties at such points as Paramushiro 
the Soviet Kurile Islands, Tokyo, Sh: 
hai, Hong Kong, and Manila 
NWA has successfully mastered 
potential hazard—sub-Arctie opcriti 
Three years of flying through no: 
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Hemmock, 
U. S. Patent No. 400,131, 
granted 1889. 

Patent description supplied 
upon request. 


Some guy, fifty-odd years ago, had 
trouble getting a lower berth. (Sound 
familiar to you?) Here’s the substi- 
tute he used instead . . . a hammock, 
stretched from neck to knees, in 
which to snooze away! 

Darn clever, as contraptions go. 
But you’d hardly care to try it. Like 
most of us, you’d just as soon leave 

“brainstorms to inventors and do 
things the simple way. 

When you prepare a payroll, that 

same policy holds good. Pick the 
way that’s free from gadgets, simple, 


© ©. AvER @ Son 


No reservation required 


direct, sure. In short, the Compt- 
ometer Check-and-Payroll Plan... 
perfected out of wide experience to 
relieve your department from the 
weight of ever-mounting paper 
work. 

A payroll check or a cash en- 
velope is all that the system 
requires. Thanks to speed-up 
methods all down the line, you can 
finish the payroll and get wages to 
employees in double-quick time. 
There’s no copying whatever, mean- 
ing it’s safer from error. It requires 


fewer man-hours. Calls for no elab- 
orate machines. 

Let your nearest Comptometer 
Co. representative talk over this 
low-cost, quicker plan with you. 
The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by the 
Comptometer Company, 1733 N. 
Paulina Street Chicago 22, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 
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airport meets challenge 


of future air giants 


When this titan lands it will impose a wheel load of 
155,000 pounds. The largest steam locomotives have 
wheel loads of not more than 37,500 pounds. 

But the concrete runways of New York’s Idlewild and 
other proposed modern airports will be able to carry 
this colossus in safety. And such heavy-duty concrete 
runways actually cost less to build than any other pave- 
ment with equal load-carrying capacity. 

Whether for modern airports, express highways, 
streets or bridges or for firesafe hospitals, schools, in- 
dustrial and commercial buildings, public utilities or 
homes, portland cement concrete offers low first cost, low 
maintenance expense and long life. Thus low annual cost 
is assured—the true measure of construction economy. 

The same qualities make concrete the ideal material 
for sanitary dairy barns, milk houses, granaries, live- 
stock feeding floors and many other farm facilities. 

We will gladly assist your engineers or architects to get 
the many advantages which concrete construction offers. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A9b-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con- 
crete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


western Canada, Alaska, and alon- +}, 
Aleutian Islands chain while ope iting 
military cargo routes for the Army. hay. 
given the airline the requisite “\noy. 
how.” 

e History—The air carrier which no, 
has been injected into the internation 
air transport picture had its inccptioy 
late in 1926, when civic promoters iy 
Minneapolis-St. Paul persuaded a groyy 
of air-minded businessmen in Detro} 
to bid on the airmail route from the 
Twin Cities to Chicago. 

This line had been flown five year 

earlier by the Army with disastrous tc. 
sults: eight planes lost, four pilots killed 
Then, early, in 1926, the Post Offic 
Dept. advertised for bids for contract 
operation of the route. Charles (Pop 
Dickinson, 68-year-old aviation enthui 
ast, got the award and tried to put an 
organization together. But the first mail 
plane crashed, killing the pilot. Bad 
luck dogged Dickinson, and in midsum.- 
mer, 1926, he decided to give up. 
@ Money Made Available—It was then 
that the Twin Cities civic leader 
stepped in with their proposition to 
the Detroit group. The latter, which 
included such men as William B. Stout, 
automotive and aeronautical engineer, 
agreed to match any funds put up by 
Twin City capitalists. The Twin City 
group agreed, the money was made avail- 
able, and the newly organized North- 
west Airways won the mail contract on 
a bid of $2.75 per Ib. 

Service started Oct. 1, 1926, but it 

was not until the following July that 
passengers were carried. In September, 
1928, Ford trimotor planes replaced 
earlier makeshift equipment, and NWA 
inaugurated coordinated air-rail service 
with the Northern Pacific, Great North- 
ern, Milwaukee, and Pennsylvania rail- 
roads. 
e Half a Day Saved—The plan permit- 
ted transcontinental rail passengers to 
fly between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities, thus saving half-a-day. The pro- 
motion proved only mildly successful. 

In 1929, the Twin City capitalists 
bought out the Detroit backers, This 
put control of NWA in the hands of a 
group headed by Shreve M. Archer, 
president of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., vegetable oil processors; Richard 
C. Lilly, banker; and H. H. Irvine, 
Weyerhaeuser lumber executive. 

e Route Extensions—Earlier attempts at 
expansion had been abortive, but in 
1931 Northwest began route extensions 
that bore fruit. These included one to 
Winnipeg and another to Bismarck, 
N. D., on the first leg of a projected line 
to Seattle. Here, as in all subsequent 
growth, it followed a policy of extending 
established lines rather than developing 
through mergers. 

But the airline was proving an ex- 
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VERWEIGHT and long life are not apt 
to go together. 
In fact, the death rate of people who are 
as much as 20% overweight is appre- 
ciably higher than average! 

It is astonishing how gradually over- 
weight can creep up on you. Don’t let it! 
Excessive fat places a burden on more 
than your two feet; in fact, it is fre- 
quently a contributory factor to high 
blood pressure. 

It makes your heart, kidneys, lungs, 
liver, and arteries work harder all the 
time. It tends to increase your chances of 
developing diseases of these organs—and 


' diabetes, too! 


Obesity is usually caused by eat- 
ing more food than the body can 
use up. Most of the excess is sim- 
ply stored up as fatty tissue unless 
it is burned off in work or play. 


In other words, too much food and not 
enough exercise generally will result in 


making you fat. Occasionally, of course, 
excessive weight is due to a glandular dis- 
turbance, which requires expert medical 
attention for correction or control. 


But when you plan to “reduce,” start 
by having your doctor examine you any- 
way. He’ll advise you whether or not you 
should take off weight. 


Your doctor will tell you how to de- 
velop a safe, sane, and practical reducing 
program that will help you avoid the 
harmful effects which sometimes accom- 
pany too stringent a diet or too violent 
exercise. 

And never use so-called “reducing 
drugs” except on his recommendation. 


If you are past 30 and somewhat 
overweight, there is no better time 
than now to get yourself in fight- 
ing trim. After this age it becomes 
increasingly advisable to keep your 
weight down—even to stay slightly 
underweight. 


Once you’re over 30 it becomes more 
difficult to take off overweight. 


Youngsters—particularly girls in their 
teens—should be especially careful not to 
undermine their health on risky “health” 
diets. 


If you are interested in watching your 
weight, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, “Overweight and Under- 
weight.” 


COPYRIGHT 1945—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


: ey; 
Frederick H. Ecker, sa/ 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 


PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 


for all farm lubrication duties, 
paint and insecticide spraying, |—~— 
tire inflation, etc. 


JS yeu of their compact, mod- 


ern design, Quincy Compres- 
sors are easily incorporated with 
other equipment whenever com- 
pressed air is required. For years, 
Quincy dependability has been 
acknowledged by leading indus- 
trial engineers. Available are a 
wide variety of air and water 
cooled models backed by over 24 
years experience in the making of 
air compressors exclusively. Sizes 
1 to 80 cu. ft. displacement, up to 
500 Ibs. pressure p.s.i. 


Quincy Compressors—for many jobs 


DRIVING © CHUCKING ¢ LIFTING 
STARTING © INFLATING © SPRAYING 
BRAKING © BLOWING © PUMPING 
FILLING © PRESSING © AGITATING 
CONTROLLING 


A Quincy compressed air specialist will 
be glad to help you with your plans 


NEW WINGS OVER THE PACIFIC 


CAB examiners recommend Northwest Airlines be awarded Northern 
air route to Manila, challenging Pan American Airways’ primacy 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES: 
mmm 

oe ow oe oe Proposed 

PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS: 


@6@00@8 Existing 
000000 Proposed 
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pensive plaything in those depression 
years. Casting about for someone with 
more business acumen and less promo- 
tional flair, the owners picked out Croil 
Hunter to run Northwest. 

e New to Aviation—Hunter had no avia- 
tion background. He had been a de- 
partment store official in Fargo, N. D., 
and at the time was New York man- 
ager for First Bancredit Corp., instal- 
ment loan affiliate of First Bank Stock 
Corp., bank holding company in which 
Archer, Lilly, and Irvine were inter- 
ested. 

So, in 1932, Hunter was made traffc 
manager, the following year vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. For years 
thereafter Hunter conferred with Lilly 
almost daily, usually before going to his 
own office. 
© To the Pacific—Late in 1933, North- 
west pushed its line through to the 
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Pacific Coast. New Lockheed Electra 
ten-passenger planes also were put in op- 
eration. ‘Then Northwest was caught 
in the airmail cancellation fiasco of 
mid-1934. 

To qualify under Post Office Dept. 
regulations, the carrier reorganized as 
Northwest Airlines, only to find itself 
underbid by Mid-Continent Airlines on 
the vital Winnipeg-Fargo-Chicago sec- 
tion of its old route. To regain its 
holdings, NWA bought this contract 
from Mid-Continent. 
eA Healthy Expansion—Business cx- 
panded in healthy fashion during the 
next five years. NWA was able to in- 
crease the number of flights and to pur- 
chase more and larger equipment. Mail BR our, 
revenue went from $629,724 in 1935 to H., 
$1,763,288 in 1939, passenger revenue 
from $481,528 to $1,324,728. 

First public offering of NWA stock 
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,; made near the close of 1939—and 
, automobile accident was an impor- 
nt factor in this move. Lilly, one of 
¢ major stockholders, was nearly 
lied when his car plunged off a bridge 
St. Paul. When he recovered, he 
cided to reduce his outside interests, 
pnserving his strength for his banking 
b and the religious and philanthropic 
ork in which he was interested. 
Stock Arrangements—So Lilly put up 
0,500 of the 43,230 shares he Es his 
mily owned. Archer put up half of 
is 50,000 shares, Irvine 30,000 shares 


But of 52,850. Lesser stockholders put 


p enough to bring the total to 100,040 
hares. They still held some 130,000 
ares, however. 

Hunter, who in 1937 became presi- 
ent and general manager, at that time 

as given an option to buy 10,000 
ares at the offering price, $14. This 
ption still stands, with the stock now 
uoted around 45. Additional stock 
ferings have swelled the total out- 
anding to nearly 535,000 shares. No 
ockholder today holds more than 5% 

the capital stock. Last year Hunter, 
xercising his rights to additional stock 
fered, bought 4,000 shares, Other ex- 

tives have rights to some 5,000 
ares at $18.50. 

Wartime Jobs—During the war NWA 
as used its knowledge of winter flight 
perations to advantage. It operated a 

ilitary cargo route to Alaska, on one 
ecasion flying the equipment for an 
intire hospital to Nome. It flew a 1,600- 

ile military passenger, mail, and cargo 
pute over the Aleutian Islands from 
nchorage to Attu, averaging two round 
ips a day. 

t provided pilots for an Air Tech- 
ical Service Command research proj- 
ct seeking means to circumvent wing 
ing. It a flight personnel for 
finneapolis-Honeywelil Regulator Co. 

developing the autopilot (BW —Sep. 
5'43,p68), formation stick (BW —Apr. 

#45,p28), and other electronic de- 
ices for military craft. 

Other Activities—A bomber modifica- 
ion center, which at its peak employed 
hore than 10,000 workers, was oper- 
ted at St. Paul. More than 700 Army 

en were trained in all phases of oper- 

ting large transport aircraft, and 40 
ficers in flight control procedures. 

NWA’s efforts to extend eastward to 
‘ew York were rebuffed by CAB in 
941. But the airline altered its appli- 
ation, marshaled new data. Last De- 
ember CAB reversed itself—impressed 
hiefly by the fact that the new trans- 
ontinental route bypasses the Chicago 
it trafic bottleneck, cuts one to two 
hours from the old New York-Seattle 

n. Service was begun last June 1}. 
ing Westward—Now Northwest 
as its sights trained westward. Besides 
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modernized at 


low cost... 


by replacing worn-out element with 
a standard Delta component 


ee 
War production experience 


suggests these money- 
saving ideas on retooling: 


Use standard, low-cost Delta compo- 
nents to build high-production, special- 
purpose machines — quickly convertible 
to other uses when requirements change. 


Modernize your present machines that 

are rapidly approaching obsolescence, 
by replacing worn elements with regular 
Delta components. 


Utilize the portability and compactness 

of Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools, to 
revise or supplement production-line lay- 
outs for more efficient operation, 


ious production ideas that may sug- 
gest practical applications of Delta- 
Milwaukee Machine Tools in your 
plant. Also available is a catalog 
of these low-cost machine tools. Re- 
quest both, using coupon below. 


THE 
1 


@ The above illustration shows how 
Tree Tool and Die Works, Racine, 
Wisconsin, made an old machine use- 
ful at minimum expense — with a 
standard Delta component. 

The original head of the old ma- 
chine was worn out, but the radial 
drill arm, base, table, and column 
were still in good condition, To have 
replaced the original head with a du- 
plicate would have cost too much. 


Instead, a special, inexpensive mount- 
ing plate was added, to which was 
attached a standard, low-cost Delta 
17” drill press head. Thus, an obso- 
lete machine was salvaged at a frac- 
tion of the cost for a new machine. 


Many another plant has economi- 
cally employed Delta’s modern, flexible 
approach to tooling — on a wide va- 
riety of operations. Delta’s savings in 
cost, weight, and space are not ob- 
tained at the expense of quality. They 
result from advanced design and from 
quantity production of standard models. 


Low-cost Delta-Milwaukee Machine 
Tools and the ingenuity of your en- 
gineers provide a work- 
ing combination forfast, 
money-saving solutions 
to production problems, 
Investigate! 


Machine Tools 


DELTA MANUFACTURING CO 


901K E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Tear Out Coupon Blue Book 


Please send my free copies of Delta’s 76-page 
and catalog of low-cost machine tools. 


and Mail 
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this non-structural i 
by val engineering 


wicking 


Filtration 
Polishing 

Sealing 

Wicking ¥ 
Vibration Isolation 
Sound Absorption & 
Thermal Insulation 
Shock-absorbing 
Cushioning 
Padding 

. Packaging 

11. Surfacing 

12. Frictional 
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The easy solution to difficult lubrication 
problems lies in Felt wicking. Where fric- 
tion points cre least accessible, danger 
is greatest. Nothing but Felt will hold oil 
ready to bleed at the friction point. Up 
or down, over a long distance or short, 
Felt keeps the lubricant on tap — always 
ready. . 

The capillarity of Felt makes Felt wicks 
preferred agents for lubricating large 
and small motor armature shafts, journal 
bearings, spindles and other remote ma- 
chine parts. Felt pads absorb, store and 
distribute oil, water, ink and other pro- 
cess fluids in automatic printing equip- 
ment, numbering machines and postage 
meters. 

Specify and use our new, engineered 
wicking material . . . it is standard, uni- 
form and sure feeding. Samples, for test- 
ing, supplied on request. 


American Felt 
Com an 


TRADE 


General Offices: GLENVILLE, CONN. 
New York; Boston; Chicago; Detroit; Philadelphia; 


the Far Eastern route which the CAB 
examiners have recommended for it, 
NWA wants a line to Hawaii from 
Seattle and Portland. Its engineers are 
investigating the four-engined Douglas 
DC-4, the commercial version of the 
Boeing Superfortress, and even larger 
planes, for both domestic and interna- 
tional operations, Like Pan-American, 
it will use land planes on its future 
Pacific routes. 


Detroit Reacts 


Auto makers don’t agree 
on merits of OPA formula, but 
they are glad it’s set. Wage 
trend is big worry now. 


Detroit’s reaction to the automobile 
price formula set up last week by OPA 
(BW—Sep.1’45,p15) was __ typically 
mixed. Relief that the formula had 
been finally arranged, and satisfaction 
with it in some quarters, were countered 
by worries over its complexity and 
fears that it bound the companies down 
too tightly in the face of the likely 
increase in labor costs later on (page 
95), as well as by a scattering of outright 
dissatisfaction. 

e Break for Smaller Units—On the face 
of it, the formula probably favors the 
smaller, independent companies over 


the big ones. By permitting each co; 
cern to make its own pricing form 
as sought by the independent: 
ances in final outcomes will be natur, 
Companies can add on their own 193 
39 average profit margin or half th 
industry average, whichever is large: 

Several smaller companies m 

able to hike their profit allowance | 
using the basis of half the indust 
average, because their own per‘car mar] 
gins, based on limited volume, wer 
far less satisfactory than those of th 
volume producers. 
@ Loophole Sighted—The technical diff. 
culties of computing prices were ; 
burden on all. This included evaly,. 
tion of such complexities as “fringe” 
and informal wage adjustments, in. 
creases in overhead costs which may or 
may not be allowed, and the question 
of increased efficiency of plants and 
workers. 

One loophole was sighted in the for. 
mula. Adjustments are permissible on 
labor costs beyond straight increase 
where justified by “model changes.” All 
companies will have model changes, and 
how much they cost in wages will be 
extremely difficult for OPA to check. 

e Fords for Showrooms—Fruits of the 
setting of the formula began to ripen 
this week. Ford was given permission 
to sell cars to its dealers for showroon 
use. The price will be the 1942 max. 
mum, subject to payment later by t! 
dealers of any increases which may be 


ANOTHER CHOICE FOR THE MOTORING PUBLIC 


Boasting an entirely new front and interior, Hudson’s first 1946 model moves 
in review before Orville Wright (center), aviation pioneer, and Col. H. Nelson 
Jackson, pioneer motorist—brought to Detroit for the christening ceremonies. 
Looking forward to “uninterrupted and large-volume” production, Hudson 
foresees employment of 20,000, more than the wartime peak. 


Cleveland; St. Louis; Atlanta; Dallas; 
Los Angeles; San Francisco; Seattle; Portland 


PRODUCERS OF FINEST QUALITY FELT PARTS 

FOR OIL RETAINERS, WICKS, GREASE RETAINERS, 

DUST EXCLUDERS, GASKETS, PACKING, VIBRA- 

TION ISOLATION, INSULATION AND SOUND 
ABSORPTION FELTS 
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“Hie tient we an L1UONESCENL OU ts Finest” 


Good light is good business in your uniform light without harsh shadows. 

office. plant, or retail store. Employees These lamps have life ratings up to 

do better work faster—more customers 6000 hours. And they keep at a high 

buy more goods... when the light’s _ level of light all this while. ; 

se acr bis tei Choose color-true wp ay pe Need Light Bulbs ? 
Right light? None finerthan Sylvania! cent Lamps—in lengths from 6” to 96” Q ia bulbs leas 

Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps gixe floods  —for the best in fluorescent lighting, Sylvania vt so 

of cool, virtually glareless light... “Fluorescent at its Finest!’ ‘Best Light in Sight! 


SYLVANIA 
KLECTRIC 


ison Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 


Makers of the World-Famous Sylvania Radio Tubes 


: S ; GIVES MERCHANDISE 
WEW POSITION ) 
eB spet0 | ay NATURAL LOOK / 


Don’t Miss the Market! 


Adequate capital for your business during the change-over 
from war to peace is the first essential of a sound financial 
policy. Costly months of reconversion . . . substantial invest- 
ments in new product development and merchandising . .. 
slower inventory turnover and longer credit terms to cus- 
tomers... final settlement of taxes on war business—all 
may constitute a drain on your capital. 
Financing through an established underwriting firm is 
available today at low rates, with wide choice among the 
various types of securities. But markets wait for no man. The 
present opportunity will not last forever. 

The best time to finance is when earnings and 

prospects are good, while market conditions 


are favorable, and well before necessity 
forces the issue—in short when you can. 


F. EBERSTADT & CO. 
INVESTMENT BANKING 
39 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N. ¥. 


TRIGGER-QUICK BRAIN POWER 


Each R. C. Allen adding ma- 
chine delivers swift, accurate, 
lifetime figuring power. 

ONLY R. C. Allen machines 
have all these features: 

visible total dials + automatic 
clear signal - light touch keyboard - 
two-color ribbon + permanent type 
alignment + and smart design. 


allowed by OPA. Ford reported t)at , 
expected to be able to announce pric, 
late this month, mentioning that th, 
complexity of the formula precluded ap, 
faster action. 

Hudson, which showed its 
this week, indicated its price applic, 
tion would go to OPA next week. an; 
would seek prices higher than thoy 
prevailing in 1942. 
© Fearful of Wage Increase—So:ic , 
the other companies, slower to get int 
production, did not expect to be ab 
to submit hard-and-fast figures to OP, 
in the near future. Some complaint 
was heard that if wage. demands sought 
by the United Auto Workers Union 
were achieved after prices were sct, the 
prices probably could not be changed 

This was apparently a minority view 
point. Prices have rarely been change: 
in the past by auto companies onc 
they were set at the start of a mod 
year, despite any volume of wage in- 
creases that developed during the course 
of that year, 


Alky Rival Halted 


Construction stops on plant 
to make alcohol from wood, 
raising question whether pro- 


cess ever will be given a test. 


The opposition which impeded the 

government’s dabbling in the manufac 
ture of ethyl alcohol from wood waste 
can now credit itself with at least partial 
victory. 
e WPB Backs Out—Within ten day 
after Japan threw in the sponge, the 
War Production Board withdrew it 
sponsorship of construction work on 1 
plant in Springfield, Ore., which wa 
to have made upwards of 10,000 gal. of 
alcohol a day from sawdust (BW —Ap: 
7'45,p57). The critical need for alcohol 
ended with the war. 

Whether the uncompleted shell wil 

be finished or allowed to stand as: 
war monument is up to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., which financed the 
$2,570,000 cooperative venture of Ore- 
gon lumbermen who had banded to- 
gether as the Willamette Valley Wood 
Chemical Co. 
e Under Two Strikes—The backers of 
the plant held out the promise that it 
would produce cheap alcohol—perhap: 
as low as 20¢ a gal. as compared with 
244¢ to 28¢ in peacetime for molasse 
alky and as niall as 60¢ for the grain 
product, depending on the fluctuating 
price of grain. 

The steady opposition which harassed 
the Springfield project never came into 
the open, but obviously the industria 
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Perhaps you're not quite so deli- 

Cate as instruments used in manu- 

facturing the bombsights that 

helped hit Tokyo right where 

ic hurts... but we're going to 

treat you that way, just the same. 

Things happened in air conditioning during 
thewar ... and the improvements in Worthing- 
ton Air Conditioning — inspired by the need of 
giving war plants the most carefully doctored air 
— give fine promise of healthier, happier indoors 
for you. Soon, you'll be dining, playing, shopping 
and working where the air is controlled by almost 


bombsight precision. 


The fact that Worthington (an old hand at this 


business) makes so many of the “‘vitals’’ of air 
conditioning equipment is significant to business 
establishments that want the best. Worthington 
machinery — compressors, condensers, pumps, 
engines, valves, fittings — can be integrated into a 
more efficient, more economical air condition- 
ing plant. In unit conditioners or completely- 
engineered systems, this built-in teamwork ex- 
plains why there's more worth in Worthington. 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, Air 


Conditioning and Refrigeration Division, Harrison, 


N. J. Specialists in air conditioning and refrigeration 


machinery for more than 50 years. 
mf 5°9 24A-5-11 
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For the third time in 17 years the 
huge and ornate Potter Palmer resi- 
dence, erected in the 1880’s upon a 
100,000-sq.ft. lot on Chicago’s Lake 
Shore Drive, is in the hands of own- 
ers who intend to tear it down and 
erect a tall apartment building. 

Potter Palmer was a pioneer mer- 
chant of the era that built such Chi- 
cago fortunes as those of the 
Armours, Fields, Leiters, Pullmans, 
and Swifts. Palmer’s wife cut the 
widest social swathe of the nine- 
teenth century Corn Belt, setting the 
style in entertaining royalty during 
the 1893 World’s Fair. The family 
name is perpetuated in the great 
hotel—still owned by the estate— 
which is successor to the original 
Palmer House. 
© $15,000,000 Scrap of Paper—First 
post-Palmer owner of the mansion on 
the Drive was Vincent Bendix, who 
contracted in 1928 to purchase the 
property for about $3,000,000. He 
intended to put up a $15,000,000 co- 
operative apartment building, but the 
1929 crash sent this plan the way 
of a lot of other paper. 

Bendix unloaded at forced-sale 
loss to a group of Chicagoans. But 
the new owners also failed to swing 
the deal, and in 1934 this biggest 
of Chicago's residential white ele- 
phants reverted to the Palmer es- 
tate. 
¢ The Prospects Are Favorable—Last 
week's sale was to “The 1350 Corp.,” 
a syndicate headed by two firms of 
experienced * operators in top-crust 
Manhattan apartment properties: 
Bing & Bing, and General Realty 
& Utilities Corp. The price paid 
has not been revealed. Chicago real 
estaters feel sure that the realistic 
new owners paid for the ag | a 
price low enough to guarantee that 


Potter Palmer's Castle Will Give Way to Housing 


they would fare better than did their 
over-optimistic predecessors. 

A new apartment building on the 

Palmer home site would further close 
Chicago’s North Side gap. Construc- 
tion of the double-decked Michigan 
Ave. bridge over the Chicago River 
25 years ago lured the pioneer build- 
ings into the business district that 
is now filled with shops and office 
skyscrapers to Oak St. Considerably 
to the north is a long row of tower- 
ing luxury apartments that were de- 
veloped during the same term of 
years. This is Chicago’s equivalent of 
Park Ave. 
e Landmarks of the 1890’s—Between 
these two neighborhoods is nearly 
half a mile of old-time homes left 
over from the pretentious days when 
servants were plentiful at $3 a week. 
One of these surviving landmarks is 
the Palmer mansion. 


Destined to be squeezed out 
sooner or later, these monumen: 
relics were once the focal center oj 
the city’s civic pride. Most f; 
) ye pointed out to sightseers js 
the huge home at Oak St. last «x 
cupied by Edith Rockefeller \| 
Cormick. —~ 

Old Potter Palmer’s stone cast\ 
complete with Norman-style towers 
and battlements—cost $1,000,000. 
Its massive architecture and glamor 
ous reputation ‘made it the target of 
rrartits sar gibes from every- pre- 
war conductor of a rubberneck tour. 
One of its outstanding features was 
that no door had a key and no 
doorknob could be turned from the 
outside. No matter what their in- 
bound hurry, even Mr. and Mr;. 
Palmer had to await ceremonious ad- 
mission by liveried footmen and 
the butler. 


alcohol ap could not be expected to 
give three cheers for a competitive proc- 
ess claiming such low cost and such big 
volume. 

e German Patent—The Scholler-Tor- 
nesch process of treating wood waste 
with acid and fermenting the resulting 
sugar for its alcohol was used success- 
fully in Germany. 

Licenses under the German patents 
were sold to Italy and Japan in 1939. 
Later the patents were made available 
to Americans by the Alien Property 
Custodian. 

e Abundant Sawdust—Because of the 
great mountains of sawdust available 
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in the Northwest, the process excited 
much interest. It was estimated that 
the Springfield plant alone could use 
200 tons of sawdust daily to achieve its 
full productive capacity, and _ that 
enough waste is now piled up in saw- 
mill yards to produce 150,000,000 gal. 
of alcohol. 

WPB’s withdrawal of sponsorship 
had the effect of halting construction 
work immediately. Employees of the 
Ford J. Twaits Co. and the Industrial 
Engineers Co., contracting firms, were 
laid off without notice. There was no 
indication whether they might be re- 
called. 


GAS FOR MEXICO CITY 


MEXICO, D. F.—Officials in the 
Mexican capital are planning the cor 
struction of a $20,000,000 natural gas 
pipeline from the important Poza Ric 
oil fields near Tampico to Mexico City. 

Sole means of carrying natural gai 
into the capital now is in steel cylin- 
ders. 

The pipeline will be surveyed and 
built with local funds provided by the 
Nacional Financiera, semiofficial invest: 
ment bank which is sgn the work- 
ing re tae for many of Mexico's 10 
dustrialization projects 
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The best way to avoid a lot of “blind alley”: figuring when 
planning an air conditioning installation is to call on the 


e 
nN O O experience of a qualified expert—right from the start. That’s 
eee the sure way to arrive at correct air conditioning. 
By correct air conditioning Westinghouse means the scientific 


blending of correct temperature, humidity, circulation, 


ventilation and air cleanliness. 


Consider these advantages of Westinghouse correct Air 
Conditioning: First, an air conditioning plant which will provide 
exactly the conditioned air you want to “live”? with. Second, 

an installation which can be depended upon to give continued 
trouble-free and economical service. Third, correctly engineered 
equipment resulting from Westinghouse know-how. 

If you’re thinking about air conditioning, write for your copy 
of “How to Plan Correct Air Conditioning.” Call your 

nearest Westinghouse Office, or write 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 150 Pacific 

Avenue, Jersey City 4, New Jersey. 


The Heart of Correct Air Conditioning 
WESTINGHOUSE HERMETICALLY-SEALED COMPRESSOR 


The entire mechanism of the Westinghouse Hermetically -Sealed Compressor— 
including its motor—is sealed gas-tight. This feature means sealed-in power and 
sealed-out trouble... has been service-proved in thousands of Westinghouse 
installations. Compact and lightweight for easy installation. Low operating costs. 


Westinghouse presents John Charles Thomas — Sunday, 2:30 E.W.T., N.B.C. Tune in Ted Malone, Monday through Friday, 11:45 A.M., E.W.T., Blue Network. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Ban manual lifting 


HEREVER loads weighing up to 
Wivo tons are to be lifted and 
electricity is available, install 
“Budgit’ Hoists. 

Free labor’s hands and strength 
for more production at lower cost. 
For when ‘Budgits’ do the lifting, 
workmen are also rid of the dan- 
ger of sprain, rupture and over- 
fatigue. 

There can be no comparison be- 
tween the cost of lifting with hu- 
man muscles and the price of elec- 
tricity. With the “‘Budgit’, operat- 
ing costs are so small as to be un- 
worthy of consideration, This is 
due to the efficient design em- 
bodying the latest thought in lift- 
ing mechanism. Simple, fewpart 
construction with anti-friction 
bearings throughout! 

Safety is built into ‘Budgits’. 
Even inexperienced workers may 
learn to operate a “Budgit’ in a 
few minutes and even ignorance 
is protected from any mishap. 

Many thousands have been in- 
stalled in hundreds of industries. 
Innumerable stories of success 
have been written by them but 
held back by wartime rules. You 
are wise to install ‘Budgit’ Hoists 
wherever their use replaces man- 
ual lifting. 


“Budgit’ Hoists are 
portable, electric hoists 


built to lift 250, s00, 
1000, 2000 and 4000 Ibs. 
Prices start at $119. For 
further details, write for 
Bulletin No. 356. 


‘BUDGIT’ 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Crones, ‘Budgit’ ond ‘lood Lifter’ 
Hoists and other lifting speciaities. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 
Hancock Valves, Consolidated Sofety ond Relief Volves and 
‘American’ Industria! instruments. 


Coal Still Low 


Deficit of ten million tons 
seen as reconversion demands, 
export needs increase. Key to 
problem held by John Lewis. 


Hope that Japan’s surrender might 
put an early end to the war-born coal 
shortage was blasted this week by 
Harold Li Ickes, Solid Fuels Adminis- 
trator for War, who insisted that, under 
present manpower conditions, reconver- 
sion demands and urgent export needs 
for coal can be met only on a touch-and- 
go basis between now and next March. 
© To Call on Stockpile—Ickes based this 
gloomy prediction on new estimates of 
coal needs for the present fuel year, pre- 
pared by an intergovernment agency 
requirements committee. 

These figures contrast total require- 

ments of about 585,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal, including exports, with 
a peak potential output of 575,000,000 
tons, leaving a deficit of 10,000,000 tons 
to be supplied out of stockpiles. They 
also show that domestic requirements 
estimates have been whittled down by 
27,000,000 tons as a resvit of the war's 
end, while export figures have been 
boosted by 12,000,000 tons. 
° on Work-Week—Offcials 
of the Solid Fuels Administration for 
War warn that this supply dilemma can 
be resolved only by nationwide coopera- 
tion based on two decisive factors: will- 
ingness of businessmen and home users 
to take any grade of coal (SFAW men 
declare that buyers who hold out for 
the better grades will be left empty- 
handed); and the readiness of the bitu- 
minous coal industry to continue operat- 
ing on a six-day week. 

Pointing out that wildcat strikes are 
already costing the nation about a mil- 
lion tons of coal each month, SFAW 
officials say that if the industry elects 
to return to a 45-hour week, as expected, 
a large part of the reconversion program 
may as well be scratched. Their formula 
for reconversion is terse and simple: 
“Reconversion takes steel; steel requires 
coal.” 
e Army Cooperation Asked—They say 
that <A man—John L. Lewis—holds the 
key to the coal crisis. The United Mine 

orkers chief can make or break this 
year’s coal program by agreeing or refus- 
ing to work out a compromise arrange- 
ment until the emergency is passed. 

SFAW is negotiating with Army off- 
cials in an effort to speed the demobil- 
ization of coal miners. Although they 
have given the Army the names and 
serial numbers of 100,000 soldier-miners, 
there seems little likelihood that their 
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release will be speeded. It is est 


unofficially that only about 5 offhan in wa 
these men intend to return to the :incdihected 15Y 
after being demobilized. } need 
In view of these manpower tro \:hjc: Mihear—about 
SFAW officials look with a jaundiccdfi\ime requil 
eye on a recent statement issued by Gen, rete 


Brehon B. Somervell, promising tharos 
Army cutbacks would free about | 45 
000,000 tons of coal for domestic yy 
(BW—Sep.1'45,p5). They declare th, 
this overoptimistic report, which |.) 
reconversion needs out of the pictu 
has caused some industries to defer pyr. 
chasing in hopes of getting better coals, 
thus diverting production into c port: 
channels. . 
e Less for Railroads—Here is how the 
SFAW expects national coal supplics to 
be divided among the major consuming 
groups — the present fuel year 
Retail and home users will need about 
127,000,000 tons, an increase of 0, 
000,000 tons—in order to restore the 
20% cut taken in their normal coal sup- 
lies during the war. Although the 
0% quotas must remain “for some 
time” on home heating sizes of eastem 
bituminous coals, SFAW is amending i 
its regulations to allow dealers to deliver 
the remaining 20% in substitute soft 
coals whenever these are available. These 
quotas may be abolished by next March. 
Nonindustrial users normally consume 
20% of the total bituminous coal sup- 


y- Ss 
Railroads, which normally burn 20% 


A BIG FLAG FOR A BIG DAY 


Godchawx’s store, New Orleans, was 
ready for V-] Day with this custom- 
made, Brobdingnagian flag. The ban- 
ner covered 4,400 sq. ft., weighed 275 . 
Ib., and was raised by more than 61) Ti any fur 
ft. of heavy steel cable. 
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f the national supply, will need 12% 
‘tcdfess coal during the next few months 
Man in wartime, as a result of an ex- 
ncdipected 15% drop in freight traffic. They 
jj need 127,000,000 tons this fuel 


|e: begr—about 12,000,000 tons under war- 


im uirements. 
nf Some Some Less—Public utili- 
ities will require only about 1,000,000 
s tons of coal, since most civilian 
oduction will use more power per man 
our than did war industries. Their 
timated uirement is 76,500,000 
os, about 15% of all bituminous coal. 

Coal needs of the steel industry, 

hich will play a star role in reconver- 
ion, will decline about 2,750,000 tons 
om wartime—relatively less than the 
op in coal requirements of industry 

nerally. Steel and coke requirements 
or 103,700,000 tons of coal will repre- 
at about 20% of total supply. 

The furnaces of manufacturing plants 

] consume about 12,600, fewer 
ms of coal during the next seven 

ths than they did in wartime. This 

dine partly reflects the time lag in 
econversion. 

Cement mills, now clearing the decks 
jor a vast peacetime construction pro- 
gam, will require nearly 5,000,000 tons 

coal—over 1,000,000 tons more than 

were using before Japan surren- 


+Below Europe’s Needs—Coal exports 
“jt Europe, representing about 5% of 
tal domestic supplies, will be bacly 
missed U.S. industry, but govern- 
ment policy recognizes Europe's des- 
perate needs. Although there are now 

bottoms, and coal, to ship 
2,000,000 more tons to Europe than 
scheduled prior to Japan’s surrender, the 
total of 8,000,000 tons earmarked for 
export will fall short of minimum re- 

abilitation requirements by about 16,- 
000,000 tons. None of this coal will 
come out of domestic heating supplies. 

Europe’s need for U.S. coal has been 
intensified by the slow British progress 
ingetting coal out of the Ruhr. At Pots- 
dam, British officials were told to use 
any measures necessary to step Ruhr 
cal production up to 25,000,000 tons 
ayear. The mines are now being op- 
erated at a rate of 8,000,000 tons—about 
10% of their prewar output. 

One outstanding businessman just 
returned from observation of the area 
reported disgustedly to President Tru- 
man that the Anglo Praich mining or- 

nization resembles a high school de- 

ting society. 

Another important decision at Pots- 
dam has borne fruit. Poland, which ac- 
quired Silesia, has been doing an excel- 
lent mining job in that area, producing 
up to 2,000,000 tons week. Rail- 
toad transport difficulties are blocking 
any further increase in this output. 
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.. like anit ayroll System! 


© CUT PAYROLL POSTING TIME 50% OR MORE 


Todd Payroll Systems enable any clerk to complete the earnings 
record, employee’s check or statement, and payroll sheet simul- 
taneously —saving up to 62% of the posting time. 


© PREPARE GOVERNMENT REPORTS FASTER 


The payroll facts that Government agencies ask for are always 
ready—as a by-product of the criginal posting. 


© SHORTEN WAGE AND HOUR INSPECTORS’ VISITS 


Whether you pay by cash or check, 
all payroll information is promptly 
available without extra effort. 


© STOP MISTAKES DUE TO COPYING 


You insure accuracy because figures 
on all three payroll forms automat- 
ically correspond with each other, 
No expensive equipment or spe- 
cially trained operators needed; 
regardless of what equipment you 
now use for posting payroll records, 
a Todd System is likely to give you 
the facts more quickly with less work. 


= —o— a os amp am cee coe coe coe we cee ee ee 


CUSTOMERS’ COMMENTS: 


@ ‘.. .Very much pleased with your 
system. It saves a good deal of time 
in preparing our payroll—at the same 
time making the preparation of our 
quarterly Government reports easier 
and more accurate.”’ 
General Box Company 
Beaumont, Texas 


@ “To us it is one of the most effi- 
1 methods we have found. 

y does this system complete 

~~ Earnin ~~ in 

one pa ration t consider- 
able time is theo saved at the end of 
each quarter in making Government 


Cook Heat Treating Corporation 
Los Angeles, California 


Read what customers say, 
then mail this coupon. 


THE TODD CO., INC., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please give me the facts about Todd Payroll 
Systems that speed quarterly reports, cut pay- 
roll posting time, increase accuracy and meet 
all State and Federal regulations. 


Company name. 
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A Whiting Crane Moves Materials 


=] WHITING 


D.C. Agents im other 


Outmoded methods 
weéde time and 


manpower, but 


Now is the time to revamp your materials-moving 
facilities. Modern mechanization will have far-reach- 
ing effects in reducing costs... help you to cope 
successfully with rising competition. 


The correct application of a Whiting Crane results 
in important materials-handling economies. . . in- 
creases production ... improves working conditions 
.. + frees valuable labor for better utilization. 


Sixty years of specialization thoroughly qualifies 
Whiting engineers to analyze your individual plant 
requirements and make recommendations. Whiting 
Corporation, 15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois. 


Dependable -- Quiet-Running -- Durable 


CRANES 
Traveling a 


Clothing Drought 


Shortage of men’s sus 
is more acute as service:nen’ 
demands are added to pent-y 
needs of civilian market. 


From a background of yawniy 
shelves, the men’s clothing indu.try p 
gards the market outlook with som 
thing of the palpitations of a man wait 
ing with a sponge as the flood nears }j 
door. Even before the Jap collapse, x 
tail stocks were so thinned that som 
stores were unable to fit customers jj 
any suit, let alone one that the custome 
really wanted. The situation was , 
gravated by the discharge of fight 


S 
men eager to return to what our British 
allies term “mufti.” 
e Staggering Demand—Things were ba 
enough back in May and June wher 
total military discharges were running 
around 150,000 monthly. ‘After thi 
came the deluge. The Army figur 
that in the next twelve months it will 
let out approximately 6,100,000 men; 
the Navy figure is 3,300,000. Thuy 
within the next year 9,400,000 wil 
jump gladsomely from uniform to civ: 
vies. The Office of Civilian Requir. 
ments has urged that these men get 
first crack at available clothing stock 

The discharges mean a_ staggering 
addition to a civilian demand repr. 
sented by men who are short on wari: 
robe and long on cash. The total of 9- 
400,000 poe Bann amounts to almost 
20% of the entire adult male popul: 
tion. Several factors combine to indi 
cate that the total rise in demand wil! 
be above 20%. 
© New Shapes, New Clothes—\i{cr- q 


chants are generally convinced that 4l- 


most every soldier or sailor will require al 
practically an entire new outfit of cloth- at 
ing. Exercise, proper diet, open air actiy- d 
ity have added to, or redistributed, the 

weight of the vast majority. This means 

that the suits left hanging in many 3 th 
closet won’t contain Johnny- when he e 
comes marching home. Moreover. in fi 
the cases where he could slip into hi 

old clothes, he may find that his wife fi 
or his mother, moved by compassion e 
and mercy propaganda, has bundled of P 


his clothes to European war victims. 
As in the case of civilians, Johnny 
will have a roll big enough to pay for 
what he wants when he leaves the sen- 
ice. None of his discharge pay is ea'- 
marked for clothing, but there wil! be 
enough to cover. Each serviceman (up 
to the rank of captain in the Army and 
to lieutenant, senior grade, in the Navy) i 
is entitled to $300 mustering-out pay ! 
he has served 60 days and has been out- 


ee — | 
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BUILDERS OF 


HE jaw-breaker above is an important in- 

gredient of many cosmetics. Natural gas, of 
all things, is actually the raw material for this. 
and some 200 other incredible chemicals pro- 
duced in this country on a commercial scale. 

These chemicals are used by industry in a 
thousand ways ... as ingredients or solvents in 
everything from hair tonics to high explosives, 
from embalming fluids to photographic film, 
from soapless soap to high test gasolines, and 
even a chemical that speeds the sprouting of 
potatoes. 

This work in gas chemistry has opened a field 
as tremendous and as far-reaching as Germany's 
coal-tar chemistry. It affects every man, woman 
and child throughout the nation. And its possi- 
bilities are still unlimited. 

In this gigantic, modern industry you'll again 
find Cooper-Bessemer engines and compressors 


DEPENDABLE 


handling key assignments. Cooper-Bessemer 
units totaling thousands of horsepower are used 
for various phases of processing. In addition, 
Cooper-Bessemer powered compressor stations 
deliver by pipeline natural gas necessary for 
those chemical miracles. The large 800 hp. units 
shown above comprise only one of these sta- 
tions. It’s still more evidence that America’s 
great industries look to Cooper-Bessemer 
engines and equipment for reliable, efficient 
performance on land, at sea, and on the rails. 
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side the continental United States. 
Active service beyond 60 days in the 
U. S. rates discharge pay of $200, and 
less than 60 days, $100. 

e Coupon Plan—This is in addition to 
unemployment allowances, loans to buy 
homes or go into business, educational 
grants, old-job guarantees. Added to- 
gether Johnny’s benefits appear gener- 
ous and even lavish to comrades under 
other flags—but not necessarily to a vote- 
sensitive Congress. 

Eight senators have sponsored a bill 
to provide extra financing for the serv- 
iceman’s civilian costume. It would 
give each discharged man (or woman) 
$150 in coupons for the purchase of 
clothing. Cost to the government would 
be $1,500,000,000. Doubtless other 
legislators are chagrined at not having 
thought of this tax-paid channel to the 
soldier voter’s heart, and other sals 
along similar lines will no doubt. be 
forthcoming. 


Textile manufacturers share the con- 

cern of clothing makers at the over- 
whelming market. Retailers have some 
chance for a breathing spell since men 
buy according to weather and won’t be 
demanding heavier suits until the fall 
chill creeps into the air. But the manu- 
facturer of textiles and the maker of 
men’s suits must supply the trade in ad- 
vance. 
e Shortages Inevitable—Worsted yard- 
age, most popular suit material, was 
practically barred from use in civilian 
clothing on Dec. 31, 1944. Restrictions 
ao be somewhat on July 5 and 
the gates were opened wider when peace 
came. But that six months’ hiatus is 
still to be overcome and (with the excep- 
tion of blue se and other military 
cloths immediately adaptable to civvies) 
deliveries will remain retarded for sev- 
eral months. 

When buying becomes insistent, 
sometime next month, a critical short- 


age would appear to be inevi'))| 
While mills will deliver worsted ¢:. ¢,. 
ters in October, delays in shippin« an; 
the manufacture of suits should }); 
off volume receipts by retailers nt, 
December or January. The crisis ; 
especially acute for mail-order }) os, 
since their business requires thei t 
do their ordering well ahead of se:i.on;) 
demand. 
@ Some Serge Available—War cai cell. 
tions will help some. Types that wil! }. 
made immediately available includ 
18-0z. olive drab serges, 104-0z. ©. D 
flannels, 16-0z. Navy serges, some ib. 
ardines and tropicals. The two first type 
won't afford any relief for this year 
customers in cold climates, for it wil 
take weeks to dye and otherwise proc. 
ess the olive drab serges and flannel; 
Only the blues will be ready for use at 
once. 

Manufacturers have been instructed 
to finish military suits that have been 


Information on the labor market— 
a major item in the reconversion pic- 
ture (BW-—Sep.1’45,p17)—is _ pro- 
vided in releases by Washington 
agencies of statistical reports on vari- 
ous factors in labor supply. 

Thus, the Social Security Board 
last week reported that 596,458 per- 
sons had filed initial claims with state 
unemployment compensation offices 
during the week pee Aug. 25 (the 
first full week following Japan’s 
capitulation). 

This was about eleven times the 
number filed in the week prior to 
the war’s end, and more than 50% 
higher than any week since unem- 
ployment compensation got under 
way in 1938. (Although claims sta- 


* Not available. 


Federal Statistics Reveal Labor Supply Factors 


tistics are not an exact measure of 
unemployment, the size of this figure 
depicts the extent of immediate cut- 
back unemployment.) 

Also last week, the War Man- 

Commission made public the 
rst of a series of roundups of the 
labor situation in major producin 
areas. Releases which will be issue 
= throughout the reconversion 
peri will include every labor 
market area of 75,000 population or 
more. 

The table below lists the 36 areas 
in which layoffs during the ten-day 
period immediately Laing the 
wars end (Aug. 15-Aug. 25) 
amounted to 10,000 or more. 
Shown also is the total munitions 


Munitions USES 
Employment Aug.15to Job Openings 
Area July 15,1945 Aug. 25,1945 Aug. 25,1945 Area : 

tanh | oi. 25 5a say ET 490.0 100.0 71 Columbus, Ohio .... 
New York City ...... 434.0 89.2 62.4 SUN tos tas mare im 0. 3 
Re oe 85.0 46.0 San Francisco ....... 
Los Angeles ......... 335.0 70.0 39.0 Rochester, N. Y. .... 
Newark, N. J......... 273.5 58.8 10.2 Portland, Ore. ...... 
| ee ree 235.0 58.0 12.0 EE fh avo aie 9-4-0 
_ | pRB Ree 142.7 38.0 4.0 Springfield, Mass. ... 
Rte ie 100.0 37.0 3.7 Bridgeport, Conn. ... 
Paterson, N. J........ 93.0 35.0 10.9 Indianapolis ........ 
Kansas City ......... 55.6 33.6 5.7 Providence ......... 
eee 150.0 33.5 10.5 Flint, Mich. ........ 
OS 159.0 32.0 15.0 Wao 8x2 sae. 
Philadelphia ......... 340.0 29.4 16.9 BER iv ipadas e's 

Milwaukee .......... 131.0 29.0 8.8 Oklahoma City .... 
| BRBORAAE SE 178.0 24.2 13.3 DORNER 4g uM, ees. 

Twin Cities ......... 61.0 22.0 12.6 Evansville, Ind. .... 

Hartford, Conn. ..... 60.0 20.0 3.0 Dayton, Ohio ....... 
Pittsburgh .......... 236.8 19.5 16.6 Sen Diegriis is.ss.. 


Munitions Layoffs USES 
Employment Aug.15to Job Openings 
July 15,1945 Aug. 25,1945 Aug. 25,1945 
-) ia 18.0 3.2 
. 17.9 5.0 
. 201.0 17.0 24.0 
7 Oe 16.0 4.5 
- 100.0 15.8 15.7 
ne FS 15.7 3.7 
> 15.6 3.5 
i 3oee 15.4 ’ 

. 488 15.0 6.7 
. 67.0 15.0 8.5 
f° UTS 14.0 2.1 
ii 3S 14.0 2.5 
i. ee 13.5 5.5 
.. are 12.4 2.3 
WW UBS 11.0 3.5 
sae 10.3 1.2 
ee 10.0 3.7 
+528 10.0 4.2 


employment on July 15. Although 
this figure is lower than the peak in 
almost all cases (very considerably 
lower in several, such as San Fran- 
cisco, Dallas, and Jacksonville), it 
serves as a fair indication of the 
severity with which the cutbacks 
were felt. 

The table’s third column shows 
the nuntber of job openings listed 
with the U. S. Employment Service 
on Aug. 25, 1945. The size of this 
figure in many areas is unexpected, 
in view of the mass unemployment. 
Differences in wage and skill levels 
are primarily responsible for the re- 
luctance of many former manufactur- 
ing employees to fill these openings. 
(Figures in thousands—000 omitted ) 
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Don’t handicap tomorrow’s equipment a 


with yesterday’s wiring 4 cD 
| 


Ir’s A FACT that inadequate wiring can 
reduce equipment performance by 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. This is 
true right now—and think of your 
greatly expanded electrical future! 
Remember, wiring comes first! 
Foresighted wiring based on future 
needs—not tied to formulas of the past. 
It costs nothing to review your wir- 
ing plans now. But it may cost plenty 
for shutdowns, teardowns to permit 
extensive alterations later. 


ANACONDA 


Make a note of it: Check wiring 
plans! Call in your consulting or plant 
power engineer—electrical contractor 
or power salesman. Let them help 
match your wiring to future produc- 
tion hopes. Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company, Subsidiary of Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company. General 
Offices: 25 Broadway, New York City 4. 
Chicago Office: 20 North Wacker 
Drive 6. Sales Offices in Principal 
Cities. 


Why pay for COMPLETE 
equipment then cut its 
performance with 

PART-WAY wiring? 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
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Coming our way 
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i VOTED MOST 
ih POPULAR BOSS 
He won their hearts with a 
G-E water cooler. You'll 
want enough G-E water 
coolersin your postwar busi- 
ry ness to provide cool drink- 

ing water for everybody. 


iwi For about 2¢ a day to oper- 
; ) ate...'get goodwill, employee 


efficiency. General Electric 
Company, Section 5869, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


! 


GENERAL £2 ELECTRIC 
WATER COOLERS 


eee or cere 
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MAKE WAY FOR THE LOCOMOTIVE 
Stamped with a victorious V-], the last of the tank destroyers—an M-36- 
from American Locomotive Co.’s Schenectady (N. Y.) plant hails the new 


1,000-hp. diesel electric locomotive, to which the destroyer now yields its 
place on the company’s production lines. The end of the war presented no 
major reconversion problem at this plant, for it has continued to turn out loco- 
motives while at the same time producing more than $850,000,000 worth of 
direct war equipment. With the cancellation of the last tank contract recently, 
locomotive production can now swing into full stride once again. 


cut, which will take four to eight weeks, 
before they start on civvies. War Pro- 
duction Board limitations prohibiting 
pants with pleats and cuffs were re- 
moved. months ago. . There remains 
L-224 which outlaws -two-pants -suits, 
and vests with double breasts. WPB is 
considering a revision of this order. A 
revocation would throw the question 
into the lap of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration since price boosts might 
be necessary. 3 
e@ Order to Expire—Order M-388 ex- 
pires Sept. 30. There will be dancing 
on its grave. * This order sought to boost 
production of low-priced clothing by 
priorities which channeled cloth into 
these grades. It raised the stomach 
ulcer index in the garment centers by 
an estimated 50%. Not only did it 
infuriate chiselers who were flagrantly 
up-pricing inferior merchandise, but it 
brought real hardship to manufacturers 
who could not get the low-priced mate- 
rials necessary to. meet requirements of 
the order. REN 

But OPA announces with grim em- 
he that it still is sitting on the price 
id. When M-388 expires its job will 
be taken over by M-328B. The new 
rules drastically change price classifica- 
tions, make available AA-3 ratings to 
manufacturers who made clothing at 
$21 or less in 1943. The revised rules 
are considered by the trade to be a more 
realistic weapon for lower priced gar- 
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“ee 


ments. In a few months there will be 
plenty of fabric above the requirements 
of manufacturers with AA-3 ratings and 
this will allow the industry sufficient 
elbow room. 

MAP (maximum average*price regu- 
lation) has been only slightly less effec- 
tive than M-388 in stimulating industry 
camplaints. ‘This price control ruling 
used the 1943 level as a base, was con- 
sidered far too rigid for the many ex- 
ceptional cases. which made compliance 
difficult. MAP has been relaxed at the 
price goods level, and clothing manv- 
facturers expect some relenting in their 
classification. 
© Won't -Last Long—There is little 
chance that the impending shortage in 
men’s clothing can very long persist. In 
1939 we produced 330,000,000 yd. of 
worsteds and apparel woolens. Last 
year the figure was 441,000,000 yd. and 
the industry comes out of the war up to 
its eyes in raw wool. Making allow- 
ance for foreign relief, yardage available 
for civilian ies is going to be far 
beyond that of 1939.. The U. S. manu- 
factured 23,600,000 men’s suits in 1939. 
Present facilities .can top that figure if 
necessary. 

Clothing makers did all right during 
the war. For example, one of the lead- 
ing companies, Hart, Schaffner & Marx, 
showed a net income of $419,000 in 
1939, and $1,392,000 in 1944. The 
tailors have not allowed such blessings 
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Once... you had to bring your letter 

to the postoffice, pay the postage in cash; 
And people thought the U.S. postal 
system was a big improvement over 


sending mail by private messengers... 


Then . .. you had to buy a stamp for your 
letter; wet the stamp and stick it on, drop the 
letter in a mail box. And people said 

postage stamps were a great invention, a lot 
better than paying cash at the postoffice! 


Now... you can use a postage meter!... 
which provides any value of postage needed, for 
any kind of mail—prints the stamp directly on 
the envelope, seals the flap at the same time, 
protects and records postage, speeds up mailing 
in your office, speeds up mail in the postoffice! 
Every office can use a postage meter. 
Any office can afford one! 

Pitney-Bowes is making postage meters 
again. Inquire at our nearest office—or write 


for an illustrated booklet! 


pitney-sowes Postage Meter 
Prrney-Bowes, Inc., 1490 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail, largest makers of postuge meters 
Offices in principal cities. In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 


to pass unnoticed. On Aug. 7 om 
150,000 employees in the indust: 
manded a $l-a-day wage increase (ang 
other privileges) through Sidney {jj 
man’s Amalgamated Clothing Wo :{e;, 
Since the industry is dominated |). th, 
sagacious Sidney and his Amalgai). ited 
the betting is: “They won’t get 11] oj 
the dollar Sites that’s only the trading 
figure. But they'll get most of it.” 


Surplus to Wear 


G. |. work dothing wil 
find a ready market. It won't | 
be sold at “give-away” prices, 
Commerce Dept. pledges. 


Workmen, farmers, and outdoor men 
will have a field day in buying heay 
work clothes from Army and Navy su: 
pluses. Clothing of this type is and 
will be in the stores for some time to 
come. 

There won’t be a “give-away” pro- 
gram, however, for the Dept. of Com. 
merce plans wherever possible to get 
ceiling prices for surpluses. In case; 
where clothing has been treated with 
chemical or water repellents, it will not 
be possible to recover the finishing 
costs on these expensive materials. 
e Price Differential—Because of a cer- 
tain sales resistance to “Army color,” 
Navy clothing may be in greater civilian 
demand, and it is possible that Arm 
clothes may retail at a slightly lowe: 
price. Unpopularity of color or style 
is expected to be counterbalanced by 
weight and excellence of material; a 
workman likely will be glad to pay a 
pretty fair price for a heavy overcoat or 
jacket. ; army 

Less adaptable pieces of Army cloth- J socks. 
ing will naturally find their market Jj Wooler 
among a very needy class of buyers—but Hire cott 
nowhere in the disposal of surpluses is fd made 
there a note of ‘hilettenee, J cance 
© G.I. Sports Jackets—Surpluses of uni- Bitton de 
forms, a large item, offer various ideas [Ren heat 
to ingenious manufacturers, especially 
the tunic which is not very adaptable. BocKy 
Some have suggested tearing the gar- 
ment up and recombining it with 2 Jj One of 
patterned material to produce a type Mhich the 
of sports jacket that is popular. There [isiness | 
is the idea of overprinting some of this [pn with 
clothing, though on heavy materials this J§ Co. (B 
is not a simple matter. Col. 

The easy solution to converting some [mpanie 
of this clothing to civilian uses would Man are 
seem to be to dye it. However, dye upp M 
must be applied at such high tempera- [id Stee 
tures that it produces great shrinkage [id Pitt 
in the wool. e int 
© Won’t Flood Market—Officials in the [Byning 
Dept. of Commerce handling surpluses [@rent. 
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j the market and become a menace 
anufacturers. In order to move the 
ing as quickly as possible, the 
ny has been asked -to declare its sur- 
-s in the most ‘seasonable items 


here is a tremendous quantity of 
slus clothing and while its presence 
the market now will not be felt ex- 
t to fill.a gap in needed commodi- 
it will be felt. later if the Army 
; to make speed in declaring its 
mluses. Quantities of military cloth- 
thrown on the market in eight or 
months would elicit a resounding 
«| from manufacturers. 
thoe Problem—One of the largest 
ns under surplus clothing will be 
1. shoes, which doubtless will run 
» the millions. Some of these shoes 
new; others are in various stages of 
ir. The new shoes will very likely 
t heavy competition to the ordinary 
ye of workmen’s shoe, which often 
not made of high-grade leather in 
y specifications. The prices may be 
‘close. It is not felt that these 
pes will be sold at full Army cost. 
fcials handling this item of — 
recommended a system of grading 
e used shoes. 
United Nations Relief & Rehabilita- 
n Administration has indicated will- 
mess to take as much of the surplus 
bthing as possible. Approaching win- 
in Pasipe makes the demands imme- 
pte, and the agency is a logical buyer, 
ause it cannot wait for production 
edules. Also there is a great deal 
surplus clothing already in Europe. 
Shorts Still Short—There will not be 
sizable excess of cotton clothing, so 
en who have been baffled by the 
horts” scarcity will not be relieved 
; army surpluses. This applies also 
socks, 
Woolens will reach the market be- 
re cottons, first because the Army 
d made considerable cutbacks before 
J cancellations and also because the 
tton demand for the armed forces has 
en heavier than for other fabrics. 


OCKWELL EYES PULLMAN 


One of the “several other groups with 
ich the sale of Pullman’s sleeping car 
siness has been discussed” in compe- 
bn with the syndicate headed by Otis 
Co. (BW —Sep.1’45,p26) turns out to 
Col. Willard F. Rockwell. Four 

panies of which Rockwell is chair- 
an are Timken-Detroit Axle Co. and 
His Motor Car Corp., Detroit; Stand- 
id Steel Spring Co., Coraopolis, Pa.; 
d Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
¢ interest of these firms in a car- 
ming and operating business is ap- 
rent. 
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cate that Army surpluses will not ] 


ONE OF THE important responsibilities of Railway Express 
is the fast and sure handling of such vital specifics as peni- 
cillin, the many sulfa drugs, and the thousand and one 
other modern necessities on which life and health depend. 

Speed and personal attention are but two of the basic 
ways in which medicine, industry, wholesale and retail 
business, and the general public, are served in war and 


peace by our nation-wide facilities, 


suy mone 4 war BoNps 
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RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Paper: No. 61 of a Series 


= 


| IS YOUR LETTERHEAD. wou 


OF YOUR FUTURE? 


| September 8th marks the 25th gualiverseny of the first scheduled 


coast-to-coast air mail flight, on the same route over which United 
Air Lines now flies wartime plane loads of mail, express and pas- 
sengers. In the postwar days of fabulous luxury flying just ahead, 
United will be ready with new giant Mainliners to wing through 
the skies at five miles a minute! 


To commemorate this 25th birthday, United Air Lines has chosen 
a Strathmore paper for its anniversary letterhead — as a worthy 


and handsome representative to speak for the future of this great 
air line. you, too, should use a letterhead that says “progress” for 
YouR company. With lighter weight papers necessary under gov- 
ernment regulations, quality is more important than ever. The 


Strathmore watermark is your assurance of that quality. 


STRATHMORE sce: 


i! Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


‘| 


YOUR WASTE PAPER 1S URGENTLY NEEDED — Over 700,000 war items, 
shipped to the fighting fronts, are either made of or packed in paper. Much of this paper 
is made by re-processing waste paper. Clean out your old files and obsolete printed matter 


and get it into the hands of your local waste dealer or salvage committee immediately. 


Power for Ickes) #o 


Army power plants wo 
round out Interior Dept. hydjilits on i 
facilities. Question is: Can the i by th 
be separately acquired? er Adm 


The Army’s disposal of 1° 
plants poses a problem which nak: 
likely that Secretary Harold Ickes y 
soon have the Surplus Property Bq; 
and the Reconstruction Finance ( 
by the ear. The question is whet 
Ickes’ Interior Dept. will be 


Pryor ( 
-pressu 
ive rek 


to acquire whatever power Stents ts it ey. 
sires, independent of the ordna he 
manufacturing facilities-of which tye ie 

ei es dispo 
of the 13 plants are a part, or whet! ie 
the RFC shall be permitted to follo pare 
policy of attempting to sell plants ¢ Pre 

al part 


tire before allowing the dismantling 
any component equipment. ; 
®A Roosevelt Policy—Interior’s h 
claim to priority on war surplus 
ties is bolstered by a policy spelled 
nearly two years ago by President Ro 
velt, when he told war agencie;, 
have in mind that such Fiwarls vel 
power plants may be utilized after { Avi 
war in connection with existing put ; 
power systems.” tal sti 
Secretary Ickes has in mind the sa . 
thing as did Roosevelt, and it look: #9 cel 
if it would take several Philadelpilihyre of 
lawyers to find anything in the Sun) 
Property Act which could be constr 
to prevent his getting what he wants bing cot 
e Why He Wants Plants—Ickes’ iif in | 
public power empire is built alm soasests 
entirely on hydroelectric generati biddin, 
Rivers being the erratic things they af der 
hydro capacity almost always requ makes 
a certain amount of steam back-up 
is to be sold at profitable firm pov 
rates rather than as dump power, whi 
private electric systems take at very | 
rates when they can get it. 
Thus, acquisition of a few str the 4, 
gically located steam plants from tft 4 
growing list of surplus properties colficular 
at once increase value of the Inte veg 
Dept.’s existing holdings, and free thdiign sil 
from the necessity of having to depcre js g 
on privately owned systems for th ting inc 
steam firming capacity. Dealers, 
e Strategically Located—Of particulyt me: 
interest to Ickes in the list of 13 powiiic they 
plants released by the Army are oo roy 
stations at the Oklahoma Ordnai oa ar 
Works, at Pryor, Okla., and the |i ceiling 
hawk Ordnance Works, at Baviinsictens 
Springs, Kan. Located, respectively. be sales 
miles south and 80 miles north of tiictent | 
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would 
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market 
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Grant River Dam on the Neosho Rv right 
each of these plants contains 20,000 "irs. Th 
of steam capacity. BB reconv 

Grand River Dam, owned by ‘Siers of 
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of Oklahoma’s Grand River Dam 
ority, was taken over early in the 
by the federal government when 
authority failed to maintain pay- 
s on its public works administra- 
obligations. Its output is now mar- 
1 by the Interior or Southwest 
or Administration (B\W—Nov.18'44, 
_ SPA currently obtains its back-up 
irements from the Southwestern 
or Pool, a group of private com- 


es? 
S WO 
c hyd 


an the 
] 


tegral Part?—Half of the capacity at 
Pryor (Okla.) installation is of high 
pressure type which sa ex- 
ive rebuilding or use of process 
to operate efficiently. As such, it 
t be regarded as an integral part of 
h twel ordnance plant ys not ee 
-'' disposal separately from the plant. 
See remainder of the 40,000 kw., how. 
°N'@® could hardly be considered an in- 
“"' Gl) part of the Pryor and Baxter 
7 ngs plants, particularly since the 
a st be available and anxious to 
"> (ike whatever postwar load might be 
“S Sciiloped at either site. 
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«o Bilver Flurry 


al | Avid demand for imported 
tal stirs conjectures on how 

i ddl bb : ' 

ot 9 ceiling will last and on 

a re of domestic mines. 

Sun! 

onstrug 


wants. 
ces” 


ilver, problem child of the western 
hing country, is enjoying the briskest 
: et in years. But it isn’t the product 
aliitomestic mines for which consumers 
icratil bidding; they want imported metal. 
hey aifiiader a Ceiling—The - basic factor 
‘©q'lit makes foreign silver popular is that 
“UP "il market is under a ceiling price of 
' PO“ a troy ounce while the U.S. Treas- 
“hill supports the price of domestically 
“TY “Hed metal at 71.11¢. 
owever, there are two other reasons 
Str the flurry (and these account for 
om “B® fact that it is taking place at this 
S CO"lfticular time): (1) The government 
Inteffhoved its restrictions on use of 
°¢ thlion silver a few days ago, and (2) 
lepefiire is a broad ptin he, ath recon- 
tthe ing industry. 
> calers, meanwhile, either can’t or 
ticiin’t meet the entire demand. They 
’ PO“E&st they haven’t enough foreign silver 
are & eo round; buyers counter that the 
ers are trying to force a boost in 
he | ceiling price. 
Bavifiinsistent Bidders—Jewelers, enjoying 
cly, He sales at fancy prices, are the most 
Of iistent bidders for the white metal. 
) RG right behind them are industrial 
s. The makers of silver flatware now 
reconverting to their prewar product. 
by “Hers of tin-lead solder—nota ly the 
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Not just because we're the oldest and largest maker of solid tool steel knives 
—not because our knives have set such remarkable performance records in 
other plants—BUT because we know that our knives, in your mill, under 
your own operating conditions will give you more and cleaner cuts per 
dollar of cost . . . we recommend Heppenstall knives as a basic and proved 
advantage in meeting tougher marketing competition. Write for a quotation. 


Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


Heppenstall 


the most dependable name in forgings 


~ 


pe ts 


Le ward 


Ne ty 


With mines in the three phosphate fields of America— 


Florida, Tennessee and Montana—lInternational is well prepared 


meet expanding domestic and export requirements for Phos- 


phate Rock for agricultural and industrial purposes. As a result of 
its long-range exploratory and development program, Interna- 
tional has continually improved its processes for the preparation 
of Phosphate Rock, has opened its new properties in Montana 
and has enlarged production capacities at its mines in the South- 
east. International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, General 


F L O Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
oy 
a 
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MINERALS and CHEMICALS 


PHOSPHATE SC POTASH © SERTOLCIZERS * CH EMIECA! 


Ever since 1911, when the U. S. 
spreme Court handed down its 
mous antitrust decision dissecting 
old Standard Oil Co., there have 
en not one but several disassoci- 
red concerns bearing that name. 

But despite that fact, and in the 
bce of continuing efforts of the 
yrious Standard Oil firms to achieve 
dividuality, the public—or most of 
_still fails to distinguish one from 


Many Don’t Know—A survey con- 
ucted by Elmo Roper for Standard 
il Co. (N.J.) in 1943 found that 
22% of the public thought of 
several Standard Oil companies 
individual concerns. 
A second survey this year—after 
0 of intensive advertising 
nd promotion effort—disclosed that 
en now only 27 persons out of 100 
now that Standard Oil (N.J.) and 
tandard Oil of California, for ex- 
mple, are not one and the same 
Many people must have been con- 
ed e lawsuit which fol- 
owed when Standard of New Jersey 
"pened a service station in St. Louis. 
‘MStandard of Indiana was quick to 
(fring suit—and win—on the ground 
hat the New Jersey company’s 
brand mame, “Esso,” was confus- 
ingly similar to the “SO” trademark 
eady owned by the Indiana com- 


Where Sales terri- 


They 
fories of the various Standard Oil 
irms which sell to consumers are 


/ | 


ingle Standard in the Public Mind 


pretty well defined. Standard of Jer- 
sey operates in the middle atlantic 
states, ‘l’ennessee, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana; Standard of Ohio in that 
state alone; Standard of Indiana 
through the Midwes. and into the 
Rocky Mountain states; Standard of 
Kentucky in that state and south- 
eastern states; California along the 
Pacific Coast and into the Southwest. 
Each has its own brand names for 
products. 

To add to the confusion, some of 
these concerns have subsidiaries 
named “Standard Oil.” Thus Stand- 
ard of California has Standards of 
Texas, Washington, Arizona, Idaho, 
Oregon, and Utah. Some also have 
subsidiaries with names other than 
“Standard” which operate in areas 
served by a different Standard Oil. 
Thus Carter Oil Co., Standard of 
Jersey subsidiary, has stations in 
Montana-Wyoming, which Standard 
of Indiana ie serves; and Standard 
of Indiana has its American Oil 
Co. operating in some areas served 
by Standard of Jersey. 

e Distribution Wi —Standard 
Oil of New York relieved itself of 
rote confusion on this score in 

931 when it merged with Vacuum 
Oil Co., and the combined firm’s 
name was changed to Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co. a it was 
able to achieve national distribution, 
using Vacuum’s Mobiloil and Mobil- 

s brand names, without fear of in- 
Tinging on any Standard Oil com- 
pany’s trade name. 


p industry which consumed 6 to 8 
in the prewar car—are threat- 
d with a shortage and are turning 
silver-lead as a backstop in case they 
ared Hhally are pinched for tin. 
hos- (mports Fall Off—Complicating the 
tof tion, imports of silver have fallen 
£0! BE In 1944 and the first half of 1945, 
rna- Meign metal contributed only about 
thirds as much to our total supply 
t did in the years immediately prior 
ana .S. entry into the war. Here, in a 
shell, is the supply picture (in thou- 
ds of troy ounces, 000 omitted): 
Domestic Total 
t Imports Supply 
63,337 132,465 


Rape tt to 54,486 59,966 114,452 
ere? 44,812 51,295 96,107 
5 «wile 37,370 39,341 ~ 76,711 
5 (6 mo.) 15,191 18,866 34,057 


actors—The decline in a Te- 
ts a variety of factors. There has 
increased monetary use abroad. 
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People in silver-currency countries have 
bid up prices sharply in an effort to get 
out of paper into metal. And, in gen- 
eral, American demand for foreign metal 
during the war wasn’t too avid, partly 
because of restrictions on its uses. 

On the domestic side of the picture, 

production has fallen way off. Silver in 
this country is extracted from ores 
mined primarily for their lead and zinc 
and copper content, and output of these 
mines has been falling steadily because 
they lack manpower. 
e Treasury's Loans—During the war, 
vital industries relied on the Treasury 
for silver to replace other metals, no- 
tably copper in electrical installations. 
About 400,000,000 oz. have been lent 
under this program (not a little to the 
“Manhattan Project” plants which pro- 
duced the atomic alls. 

Now the Treasury’ flow will be re- 
versed. Uncle Sam's monetary stocks 


The wnusual 


in Springs 


Swers to many 
challenging spring 
problems—at a speed in keeping 
with war-time demands. Unusual 
spring requirements have been suc- 
cessfully met with unusual spring 
designs — whether a tiny compres- 
sion spring that will be flexed a 
hundred times a minute; or a large, 
hot-formed spring that must with- 
stand extreme variations in oper- 
ating temperatures. 

This ability to produce unusual 
springs has permitted greater lati- 
tude in designing war products 
now, and will enable engineers to 
plan, with greater freedom, the 
products of tomorrow. 


MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING CORPORATION 
Division of Standard Steel Spring Company 
775 Michigan Avenue, Logansport, Ind. 


WILL 
FLY! 


The “seller's market” is likely to evapo- 
rate, postwar, more rapidly than man- 
agement in some quarters fondly believes. . : 
With the passing of the honeymoon, competition 
will rear its head, and the scuffle for markets will 
be on in earnest. 


Operating at a profit again will involve strict 
concepts of efficiency. New, compact, York-Heat 
industrial oil-fired equipment . . . the finest Hori- 

zontal Rotary Oil-Burners and Boiler-Burner Units 

available today ... will supply that efficiency, with 
notable savings in space, and in fuel and main- 
.tenance costs. 
Our Sales Engineering Staff is at your service, 
for helpful consultation, or the effective tailoring 
of York-Heat oil-fired equipment into your plans. 


= YORK-HEAT 


BUY BONDS AND HOLD 
Division of YORK-SHIPLEY, Inc., YORK, Po. (AuumOMULILUD, 


Member Oi! Heat Institute of America 


If so, our many years’ experience design- 
ing and building small motors for thousands of 
applications may prove 
valeable to your engi- 
neering department. 

In order to realize the 

full benefits of special 

application, be sure to 

consider the motor in the Oiinsis 
early stages of prod- motor par- 


ticularly suitable for 
uct development.  jusiness machines. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY «+ 


couldn’t be sold under the ].\. ; 
were just lent for uses in wh.ch 
would not be actually consume. 4, 
dividual situations permit, plan‘; \\ 
have been the beneficiaries of th; p 
will pay back with the actual » 
lent them or in kind. The metal :, 
can only guess as to how fast thi , 
be accomplished. 
¢ For Monetization—Aside fro 
silver out on loan, the Treasury oy 
300,000,000 oz. or thereabouts. | 
it proposes “gradually” to morctize 

The monetizing process will be at 
statutory value of $1.29 an oz. jj 
300,000,000 oz. of silver (acguirci fie OOM 


A wv 


various prices, mostly below 77¢ an “We | 
will be turned into backing for p gi duetie 
money—silver certificates—with a im “Sher 
value of something like $385,000 00 a 


@Sole Buyer?—Presumably dome 
production will pick up after recon 
sion has been completed. The ne 
trade wonders if the Treasury then 
once more become the sole buve: 
U.S.-mined metal or, if demand stil); 
mains high, whether the authorities 
remove the ceiling on foreign met 
allowing its market price to work ; 
to the point where the product of 0 
mines will be competitive. 


EXPAND DENVER HOLDING 


The confidence of Webb & Kna 
New York realtors, in the future 
Denver, Colo. (BW—Sep.1'45,p36), 1 
further evidenced last week when 
firm purchased two downtown Den 
buildings. The purchase price was 1 
announced, but the assessed valuati 
on the two properties—the Paramou 
Bldg. and the adjoining Kittredge Bi 
—is in excess of $800,000. 

The Kittredge Bldg., erected in 15% 
will be replaced by a modern comm 
cial building comparable in cost 3 
architecture to the structures the co 
pany plans to. erect on nearby Cou 

ouse Square. The Paramount Bidj 
which houses the Paramount Theatd 
will not be razed. The theater will | 
continued in operation and the bui 
ing will be improved. 


PEACETIME JOB FOR LCI 


Many a piece of wartime equipme 
will find a peace job to perform. 

On Lake Timagani, in northe 
Ontario, the Timagani Navigation ( 
has put an LCI (Landing Craft Inia” 
try) to work hauling freight. 10u! 

The twin-prop barge, with land 
apron in the bow, is capable of handli 
60 tons of cargo. It travels 12 mph 
and heavy freight, such as lumber, « 
ment, and oil drums, is readily load 
and unloaded at points around t 
lake where docks are lacking. 
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“ft use Multilith for con- 
fidential reports, opera- 
tion records, and notices 


SALES MANAGER: 
“Multilith? Why that’s 
the way I keep in contact 
with our field organiza- 
tion— with quote records; 
merket anglyses, price 
lists and bulletins." 


AWS 


ie buil 


VERY one of these Multilith users is right — 
as far as his own experience goes. But these 
.  gonly a few of the answers. Multilith duplicating 
northe@™being used in countless ways, to provide 

tion Cam. : 
+ Infagminesses, large and small, with systems that save 
ious time, lighten work, and improve accuracy. 
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SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multigraph, Multilith and Sy stemat are Registered Trade-marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 


. 8, II 


Let a Multigraph man show you how Multigraph- 
Multilith duplicating can increase efficiency,cut costs, 
and speed up operations in many different depart- 
ments of your office or factory. Phone our nearby 
office, or write Methods Department, Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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Time's Turning 

Reconverting from war 
instruments, U. S. watchmakers 
still have their old Swiss com- 
petitors to reckon with. 


Most industries start reconversion be- 

hind a comfortable bulwark of piled-up 
demand, free from any immediate 
threat of foreign rivalry. But the watch 
manufacturers, having been completely 
immersed in production of delicate war 
instruments, kind themselves up against 
intrenched Swiss competition which 
monopolized the American market for 
the last two years. However, neither 
camp is wasting much energy in by- 
gones because present demand 1s potent 
enough to keep both busy. 
e Back to Peacetime Lines—Clock man- 
ufacturers are involved also, since many 
of these companies make cheap watches. 
The watch industry has swung back to 
its peacetime lines, and one company 
notified the trade last week that deliver- 
ies in volume could be expected within 
six months of the end of hostilities. 
Some of the companies had movements 
in process when mobilized for the war 
effort, and these will be the first to 
reach the jewelers’ counters. 

Domestic watchmakers were not too 

busy this summer to organize a coopera- 
tive squawk against the extension of the 
reciprocal tariff act. It passed, but there 
has been no hara-kiri among watch ex- 
ecutives as a result. 
e Old Rates Continue--Tariff rates on 
watches have not been changed. Indeed, 
the Watch Importers Assn. went on 
record with a request that the old rates 
be maintained, contending that there 
was a satisfactory balance between Swiss 
and domestic manufacturers which 
should not be disturbed. 

A large percentage of imports had 
been requisitioned for the military. 
Last Sees the War Production Board 
announced that distribution controls are 


off, that importers may now sell Swiss - 


movements and watches in normal trade 
channels, subject only to the require- 
ment that they fill the rated orders that 
are still required by the armed services. 
This is a logical folhowep to the removal 
of hobbles from the domestic industry. 
e Swiss Competition—The threat of for- 
eign competition hangs ny | over the 
question of “gesen prices. Proponents 
of reciprocal trade contend that the 
watch and clock industry has shown 
aso of vitality, that the government 

as no intention of reducing tariffs to a 
destructive point, that the manufactur- 
ers hanker for more protection than 
they actually need. 
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While the watch and clock industry 
generally opposes tariff cuts, it is the 
section which clashes directly with Swiss 
imports that is most articulate. This 

up includes not only the makers of 
jeweled watches (stich as Hamilton, E1- 
gin, Waltham) but also producers of 
nonjeweled watches with which the 
cheaper Swiss jeweled movements com- 
pete. 

Strong — was made against ex- 

tension of reciprocity*which authorizes 
the President to reduce present tariffs 
50%, or a possible total of 75% under 
the 1934 rates. The group making this 
fight consisted of the watch companies 
named in addition to Bulova (which 
makes movements here and also imports 
from Switzerland), United States Time 
Corp. (which makes the Ingersoll line), 
Ingraham, New Haven Clock Co., Gen- 
eral Time Instrument Corp. (Westclox, 
Seth Thomas, Stromberg Time). 
e Wide Variance in Costs—The Ameri- 
can watch industry contends that while 
it was converted wholly to war output, 
its home market was tumed over to 
the Swiss. It is charged that the Ger- 
mans, in return for Swiss production of 
delicate war instruments, allowed the 
Swiss to export to the U. S. through 
France and Spain. Imports from Switz- 
erland already were rising, had reached 
4,044,000 units in 1941, a year during 
which American companies sold 2,680,- 
000 jeweled watches. By 1943 Ameri- 
can production was out entirely and 
Swiss imports had risen to 8,000,000. 
Last year’s figure was almost as high. 


FABRIC FROM FINE FEATHERS 


B. H. Foster, manager of United States Rubber Co.’s research laboratories 
Passaic, N. ]., holds a lapful of chicken feathers (left) which will be com erte 
into a yarn (right) that yields a fabric like wool, only softer and lighter. ‘ 


American wages are two-and-on¢. 
those paid for comparable \o;, 
Switzerland. (An American receive 
miich for an eight-hour day as his | 
competitor, who makes cheay clo 
gets in a 60-hour week:). This com, 
son, coupled with the fact that |j 
is 70%: to 90% of a watch’s cost | 
plains how the Swiss can pay a $2 ¢ 
and deliver for $5.50 a 17-jewel m 
ment that costs an American iany 
turer $9.50. 
¢ Quota Plan System—U. S. inany 
turers refuse to believe that the » 
erment can afford to allow so vit 
war industry to perish. They think ¢ 
may be given quota restrictions on j 
ports if tariff cuts get too sharp. In { 
argument over tariff-reducing poy 
Gruen, Longines-Wittnauer, Ben; 
Movada, and other importers of Sy 
movements maintained a discreet 
lence. 

Wages being what they are, { 
American industry sees little ima 
diate hope for a return to such pre 
price staples as the dollar alarm clo 
the dollar pocket watch, or the $14 
wrist watch. <A_ typical watchma 
who got 75¢ an hour prewar is no 
making $1.25. Labor costs since Pe 
Harbor have risen 30% or more. 

The industry denies that such co 
can be materially offset by better te 
niques developed under war stress. Fj 
one thing, the companies were workir 
on products foreign to their commer 
lines and for another, finger skills z 
the principal element in this type of f 


tomorrow's wearing apparel. A mixture of fine feathers and other fibers, ‘! 
material is still in the experimental stage. It can be dyed any color, it 1s sai 


and it is also reported to launder with a minimum of shrinkage. 
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LLEGHENY METAL does have 
A superb strength and stamina, 
in the face of heat, wear and most 
corrosive influences. That 9-year- 
old all-stainless seaplane is merely 
an example under one set of service 
conditions. Thousands of other in- 
stances are ready to hand in homes, 
hotels, hospitals, restaurants and 
stores—in trains, trucks and buses 
—and in almost any dairy, food, 
chemical, paper, textile finishing or 
oil refining plant. 

The point is that stainless steel 


9 YEARS OF SALT SEAS AND TROPIC HUMIDITY 


HAVE NO EFFECT ON SD (S74 


is the world’s most versatile, and 
probably longest-lasting, metal for 
commercial purposes. In Allegheny 
Metal, pioneer among stainless 
steels, these qualities are highly 
developed, uniform and depend- 
able. Where can you use them to 
advantage? Let our engineers and 
technical staff work with you on 
your problems of today, and your 
plans for the future. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Brackenridge, Pa. 


ALLEGHENY METAL 
The Wime Vetted. Stainless. Heel 


HANDLED AND STOCKED BY ALL JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. WAREHOUSES 
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YOU WiLL ALWAYS FIND 
THE NEWEST AND BEST ae 
iM KAYWOODIE. LOOK FOR THE CLOVER LE 


Ever since 
the 50's 


EVER SINCE THE 1850°S 
WHEN THEY WENT OUT IN 
CARRIAGES LIKE THIS WE 
HAVE DEDICATED OURSELVES 
TO MAKING PIPES 


The KAYWOODIE of 1945 


Kaywoodie Pipes are well-known to 
pipe-smokers in all parts of the world. 
Each Kaywoodie is the product of 94 
years of pipe-manufacturing experi- 
ence. The qualities that make pipe- 
smoking more enjoyable will always be 
found in Kaywoodie. Kaywoodies may 
be had at your dealer’s. $3.50 to $25. 
Kaywoodie Company, New York & London— 
In New York, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 


The term “Kaywoodie Briar” means briar 
that has been IMPORTED, and selected to 
meet our exacting re- 
quirements, and sat- 
isfactorily seasoned 
exclusively for Kay- 
woodie Pipes. 


KAYWOODIE 


BRIAR 


work. If such improvements developed, 
the watch and clock people contend 
that their traditional progressiveness 
would insure prompt adoption. The 
clock industry developed interchange- 
able . the key to modern mass pro- 
duction, at about the same time as did 
Eli Whitney of cotton-gin fame. The 
dollar watch was another revolutionary 
innovation. 
e To Study New Metals—There will be 
few startling changes in immediate horo- 
ical design. War pressures have 
not allowed the long periods of test and 
consumer trial such innovations entail. 
Like the automobile industry, the watch 
and clock manufacturers will stick pretty 
clos: to prewar styles in their initial 
consumer offerings. They are interested 
in the possibilities of aluminum and 
esium. Plastics probably will be 
more widely used for cases and dials. 
There are some new designs. One is 
Telechron’s “Selector” electric alarm 
clock, which wakes the sleeper with 
radio music, turns on the radio for se- 
lected programs, performs other evening 


chores up to but not incluc ng 
ouster of the cat. In the watch §, 
a newcomer is Gruen’s new wrist moll 
with a 24-hour dial, a bow in the qj 
tion of servicemen who have } 
trained in this kind of time interp, 
tion. 


Minifilms Abroa 


M-G-M distribution agen 
will copy 35mm. features , 
16mm. stock for use in rem 
hamlets of foreign countries. 


To increase distribution of it; » 
tures in foreign markets, Loew’s Int 
national, foreign distribution agenc; } 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer pictures, pj: 
to make 16mm. prints of its pict 
for out-of-the-way villages in fore 
lands. 

e Crosses Hays Policy—In- making 
move, Loew’s becomes the first of } 


ft See 


HAYMAKERS GET A BIG LIFT 


At Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechanical College’s recent Farm and Hos 
Week, in Stillwater, Okla., a glorified “go-devil” (above) for scooping up a | 
of hay at a time proved an attraction to farmer-visitors. The long-prong: 
device, operated by a simple lever, hooks onto the front of an ordinary fa 
tractor. Made by Hiatt Equipment Co. of Gallatin, Mo., it is designed p 
marily for use in lifting and stacking hay, but it is also handy with dirt a 
manure. Price was not stated, but estimates put it at about $150. 
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o, Mr. Tredgold is not in his sec- No time for delay between trips! And in many places that trains 
@ childhood. He’s a normal Cars, locomotives and tenders must whiz past—war plants and fac- 
tican adult who can’t keep his be put in shape to go on the road tories, homes and office buildings, 
inds off a toy train. again as quickly as possible. This laundries and dairies — you'll find 
fhe fascination that these play- calls for maintenance and “back- Wyandotte Products contributing to 
lings have for Americans young shop” cleaners that give fast and the cleanliness and efficiency of 
dis significant. Ithasresulted effective service day after day. And American living. 
om interest in the mighty and effi- Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
ent transportation system that is ready to meet this demand with 
es our land. - Wyandotte Railway Cleaning Prod- 
Hon We're seeing the vital part of rail- ucts. These specialized cleaners ndotte 
>a bays in war. Troops and essential make short work of grit and soot, 
rong terials, speeding to their destina- grease and carbon, oil and dirt 
ms, speed the hour of victory. deposits. OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


e 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


rv fat 
1ed pi 
itt aM YANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION © WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home © Alkalies * Chlorine * Dry Ice 
Calcium Carbonate * Calcium Chiorid> * Other Basic and Intermediate Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
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Accurate Weighing 
Saves Postage Dollars 


Save With USPM Mailroom Scales 


These highly sensitive USPM Mailroom Scales can save you as much as 
10% of your postage costs! They pay for themselves many times over 
because they tell you exactly how much postage your packages and letters 
require. Excess postage payments are eliminated. The annoyances of 
postage-due mail are prevented. Deliveries are expedited. Customer goodwill 
is maintained. Fast, smooth mailroom operation is facilitated. USPM 
Mailroom Scales -are now ready for delivery. Contact our nearest office 
or write Commercial Controls Corporation, Rochester 2, N.Y. . 


PARCEL POST SCALE—MODEL 970 


. 


to the all 


Illustrated Above 


LETTER SCALE—MODEL 100 
At Left 


pendulum-type scale. Extremely sensi- 
indicates eract post 


A compact, low cylinder-type scale especially designed to 
weigh and indicate eraci postage automatically on any 
ble limit of 70 pounds to any domestic 
zone. All-direction platform. Unobstructed, full-length, illu- 
minated chart with magnifying reading lens. 


Fast action, accurate indication and 
sturdy construction characterize this 


tive, it automatically rt and 


20 and 3 p 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Letter and Parcel Pos? Scales . . . Letter Openers 


Envelope Sealers . . . Multipos? Stamp Affixers . . 


JMMERCIAL 
NTROLS 


CORPORATION 


. Mailroom Equipment 


Our Planis A and B proudly 
fly the Army-Navy “E"* 


ies in Principal Cities 


classes of mail. Two chart o capacities: 


major film companies to brcik , 
from basic policies of the Motion 
ture Producers & Distributors 
ica (the Hays organization), whic) 
ruled against theatrical use of |; 
prints for the past decade. Convent, 
al width of theatrical film is 35 ny 

For the time being, the 16min. p; 

will be restricted by Loew’s to dist; 
tion outside the United States and ( 
ada. It is likely, however, that the , 
pany will later make the reduced p; 
available in this country to spread § 
entertainment to small towns (cstim, 
run as high as 5,000) that cannot 
port the standard 35mm. theater ¢q\, 
ment and costs. ; 
e Surveys Made—Two dominant fac 
dictated the move of Loew’s Inte; 
tional to 16mm. prints for export. § 
veys showed that many smaller , 
munities in Africa, Central Ameri 
South America, the MiddJe East, \; 
East, mid-Europe, and Australia yx 
without film entertainment. 

This is largely because of operat 
costs of 35mm. equipment, and, 
many instances, the unavailability , 
suitable electric power. 

e Fractional Investment—The 16m 
equipment requires an original inve 
ment 25% that of the 35mm. size: lig 
source is either from regulation || 
120-v. power line, or from a small g ga 
line generator. Gencral operating o 
head is about 50% less and the 1|6n 

prints cost 65% less than 35mm. 

The 16mm. film is slow-burning a 
thus wins underwriters’ approy al 
showings without the stringent restn 
tions and safety factors required { 
35mm. This will allow hinterland 
hibitors in foreign countries to sh 
films to audiences in small halls » 
otherwise set up asyregulation theater 
e Air Express Eyed—In aiming | 
wide expansion of foreign distributig 
through the medium of 16mm. prin 
for smaller communities (large theate 
would still be supplied with the stan 
ard 35mm. films), executives of Loew 
Inc., are cognizant of the wider postw 
use of air express in international con 
merce, and its special applicability 
film shipments to remote theaters. 

A six-reel feature in 35mm. size, 1! 
cluding film, reels, and shipping ca 
weighs approximately 55 Ib. In co 
trast, a 16mm. print of the same featu 
will weigh less than 10 Ib. 


e Cutting Costs—Loew officials figu 


that.shipping costs of films to outlyi 
theaters via air in 16mm. form will | 
even less than 
charges for 35mm size. 

Virtually all film companies ha 


been studying the possibilities of th 


smaller films for commercial theatre 
purposes and it is likely that others w 
follow Loew’s lead. 
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. I N A N C E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 118) 


New Issues Viewed Warily 


Both the issuers and the underwriters are showing a cau- 
tious attitude, partly because of recent ills of that market and partly 
because of uncertainties produced by the war's end. 


Following the spurt in corporate new 
issues which made July one of the 
busiest months experienced by security 
underwriting houses since 1929, August 
proved a pretty dull affair. 

And, in view of the confusion caused 

the rapid succession of August events 
tat culminated in a quicker-than-ex- 
pected Japanese surrender, it was par- 
ticularly ituaste that no Brae ew 

offerings were scheduled 
during the first half of last month. 
e No Clairvoyance—That lucky state of 
affairs, however, was very definitely due 
to no clairvoyance on the part of un- 
derwriters or issuers of new sccurities. 
July hadn’t proved a month of un- 
mixed blessings, despite the tremendous 
amount of new business the undcrwrit- 
ing field was called upon to handle. 
Instead, before the month was many 
days old, the new issues market had 
begun to present many serious prob- 
lems to underwriters and corporate bor- 
rowers alike (BW —Aug.11'45,p76). 

By mid-July, its basic position had so 
deteriorated that the Delaware & Hud- 
son R.R. actually drew a blank when 
it tried to sell at competitive bidding 
a yy SW $50,000,000 issue. And 
even the late-July sale of a record- 


breaking $175,000,000 issue by Amer- 
ica’s biggest commercial business en- 
terprise, American Telephone & ‘Tele- 
graph, didn’t prove an altogether satis- 
factory operation (BW—Jul.28'45,p86). 
e Acute Indigestion—Actually, the new 
issues market entered August suffering 
from acute indigestion. It was in no 
shape for some time after its July ex- 
perience to handle much in thé way 
of important new flotations. And there 
is still some question in the minds of 
more than one Wall Street observer 
as to how substantial its recovery has 
been. 

Largely responsible for the glut of 

new issues that hit the market in July 
was the long lull caused by Seventh 
War Loan drive activity. 
e Competitive Trimming—July’s flood 
of offerings, however, was only one 
of several important reasons for the 
new issues market’s troubles then and 
since. Equally responsible has been 
the underwriters’ growing practice of 
trimming their bids to the last hair 
in too many of the competitive bidding 
contests in order to take business away 
from rival banking groups. 

Early this year (BW-—Apr.21’45, 
pl18) some of the giant life insurance 


NEW ISSUES—A TEN-YEAR VIEW 
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It’s simple to sail through problems posed 
by new business stationery, forms and 
direct-mail advertising pieces when you 
begin every printing job by consulting 
your printer...the expert who knows 
all the short-cuts to superior printed re- 
sults. And it’s simple to get superior 
printed results ...every time... when 
ou specify NEKOOSA BOND, the Pre- 
Teste Paper! 


Bought that Extra Victory Bond Today? 


Paper is still a precious material. To 
conserve paper, now more than ever... 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 

by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
PortEdwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 


ee eee 


companies started to warn underwrit- 
crs that, despite present easy money 
conditions, many offerings were becom- 
ing undesirable because of their low 
bids. This was a tip that deserved to 
be heeded, since the direct buying of 
that group has long been one of the 
mainstays of the new issues market. 


Underwriters well knew that the life 
companies’ buying programs are much 
as a ge by other important in- 
vestors. No attention, however, was 
paid to the warning. 
In July, some of the life companies 
finally began to emphasize their posi- 
tion by giving the cold shoulder to 


various offerings that-seemed to the 
far too high-priced. 

As a result, some big rail and util; 
offerings, including three which act, 
ally represented about 60% of th 
total new bonds offered for sale in thy 
first half of July, promptly became yer 
“sticky” affairs. Prices broke badly an 


How a Fixed Income Varies 


an income in terms of its purchasing 
power was ey affected by 
changes in price levels. In the past 


fluctuating price level as well as a 
shifting pattern of tax rates can affect 
the real value of a fixed monetary in- 


CHANGES IN VALUE OF NET INCOME NET INCOME 
(in terms of 1935-39 purchasing power of dollar) LESS FEDERAL TAX 
re beech: 
sooo PPOIIDS ES SARTO 5,000 
6,000 7 $5000 
\ Net Income \ 
5,000 my te eee ee 7 ss tt « ~4 4,000 
i bat 
“ ee t Income 
Petits XY Eikte. cod —+—{}_—-}3, 0000 
: : 
@ 3,000 
Ps angles ree 
$2000 i 
2,000 2 Net Income 
ee, pe ae $2000 od 
ak! Net Income }——_j——- +} —_ | — 4} ---_— 1] 000 
1,000 
ces sep ve Tes ae Va Ee ree ee ay at oe Tet ee 8 : 
1914 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 m5 ZS &8 8 $8 8 SssSse 
Die 2 ME Ss SSSSES 
Dete US Yoorry Oopt © BUSINESS ween 
Before the war, the real value of These charts suggest how a widely taken little if any public cognizance 


of the likely variation in the real 
value of a fixed income. 
Although the real value of the dol- 


five years, a second significant factor come. ricultural interests, well lar declined between 1914 and 1945, To 
tras been introduced by the increased aware of these factors, have phrased both total national income and per fle 
exactions of the federal income tax. their requirements in terms of “par- capita income increased over the wo 
Rough calculations (table) show _ ity,” which is essentially the ratio of same period. For this reason, the 
the ups and downs experienced by a___ dollar receipts to dollar expenditures. table cannot be taken to imply an ob 
family of four having a fixed net in- Those who press for guaranteed an-_ over-all decline in the nation’s real of 
come of $2,000. Taking the average nual wages, on the other hand, have income. str 
purchasing power of the dollar from 
1935 to 19 9 as 100%, that famil 5 $2,000 Net* Income cr $5,000 Net* Income——————N lat 
; ; i Adjusted Adjusted Adjusted Adjusted 
Likewss pgp * ean aoe Income  LessTax _for Cost of Income as Less Tax _ for Cost of Income as = 
eptctasey? wera nik. P Year _Liability** —Livingt — % of $2,000 —_Liability** —Livingt — % or $5,000 ak 
average, the same facuens Geopped $0") | iors $2,000 $2,786 139 $4,990 $6,950 139 
70% in 1920, rose to 108% in 1933, pes : : ‘ 
? d fell t 77% . 1945 Real in- 1918 eee 2,000 1,860 93 4.844 4.506 90 
rel ier EB m™ 1920.... 2,000 1,396 70 4.896 3,417 68 ea 
come of a similar family with a fixed 1924... 2000 1637 8? 4974 4070 81 M 
net income of $5,000 went from 929 "'" 2'900 1,633 82 4997 4.079 82 
139% of the 1935-1939 average in 1933 2000 ~=—2,165 108 4,932 5,338 107 ct 
1914 to 68% in 1920, and to 67% 3937" 2000 ~——1,947 97 4952 4.822 96 m 
Se TEER SSF 1939 .... 2,000 2,012 101 4752. 4.781 96 se 
Relative variations in real income 94)... 2,000 _—‘1,901 95 4.729 4.495 90 
at $2,000 and at $5,000 were virtu- 1945 (est) 1,955 1,533 77 4,245 3,329 67 S 
ally identical until 1941, when the ti 
federal income tax liability began to j * Total cash income less statutory deductions but before personal exemptions and credit for 
bear more heavily on the higher in- Ce Cbpushdh se beste ‘ef Fornliy welsh ted chilean, bs: 
come. + Using Bureau of Labor statistics cost-of-living data, 1935-39—100, 
tl 
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Official U.S Navy Photograp 


Will there be a Job for them now that it’s over? 


Today America has the greatest merchant marine 
fleet in all her history. From a poor fourth among 
world powers prior to a decade ago, with many 
obsolete vessels rusting at anchorage as the clouds 
of another and deadlier war slowly gathered, to a 
strong first among all nations just a few years 
later—that’s the miraculous record—achieved by 
unremitting hard work, ingenuity, and a superb 
ability to get things done! 

America’s rise to the greatest maritime power on 
earth was made possible in part by the Merchant 
‘Marine Act of 1936, which declares that a mer- 
chant marine “‘constructed in the United States, 
manned with a trained and efficient citizen per- 
sonnel . . . served and operated under the United 
States flag by citizens” is ‘‘necessary for the na- 
tional defense and (our) foreign and domestic 
commerce.” 

Our great fleet of ships, manned by tens of 
thousands of experienced, loyal seamen, served us 


well in our fight for Victory. But let us remem- 
ber, now that Victory has been won, that main- 
tenance of a strong, vigorous merchant marine as 
a vital auxiliary in war, and for the transportation 
of foreign trade in peace, is of basic importance to 
the defense and the economy of our country. 


ad * * * 


For 100 years—since 1845, when steamships 
were in their infancy—Johnson & Higgins have 
acted as buyers of insurance for American ship- 
owners and American shipbuilders. 


SINCE 1845—BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


We are pleased to announce that 


MR. ARTHUR H. BUNKER 
oe, 


has been admitted fe our firm as 
a General Partner, 


-, * 
rhe 5 oa 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Offering Circular. 


$75,000,000 


Great Northern Railway Company 


$37,500,000 General Mortgage 314% Bonds, Series N, Due January 1, 1990 
37, 500,000 General Mortgage 344% Bands, Series oO; Due January L 2000 


Dated July 1, 1945 Interest payable January 1 and July 1 in New York City 
The issue and sale of these Bond's are subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission 


These Bonds wil cine, Masacbaseth Counsel, be legal investments for 
CHiferniee atwe ~ i New Hampubire, New eis Senn Bae va 
PRICES 


(Accrued interest to be added) « 
Series N, 100% Series O, 99.35% 
The Offering Circular may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is 


circulated from only such of the undersigned and other dealers as 
may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 
LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO. LAZARD FRERES 4& CO. 
BEAR, STEARNS & CO. OTIS & CO. E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
INCORPORATED) INCORPORATED 
WERTHEIM & CO. BLAIR & CO., INC, HALLGARTEN & CO, 
SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY, INC. 
PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


TED 
GREGORY & Ds W. C. LANGLEY & CO. DEMPSEY & COMPANY 
INCORPORAT 


BAKER, WEEKS & HARDEN GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO. 
GREEN, ELLIS & ANDERSON HAYDEN, STONE & CO. KEAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
E. M. NEWTON & COMPANY 


BURR & COMPANY, INC. 
4. C. ALLYN AND COMPANY 
INCORPORA 


August 29, 1945, 


in some cases even receded to eve 
below the actual cost of the issucs ; 
the underwriters. 

© Still Pretty Sour—The weakness sc) 
on occasion in stock and bond tr.dip, 
since then hasn’t helped to impro, 
matters. Some of July’s “lemons” 3, 
still pretty sour pricewise in the ove. 
the-counter market, and recent) th 
best bids obtainable for them were 
much as 2 to 4 points under their origi 
nal offering prices. 

The new issues market’s recep 
troubles, moreover, haven’t been e 
tirely confined to bonds. ‘Too man\ pe 
ferred stock issues bearing a less-tha: 
$4 dividend rate have been offered » 
price levels giving buyers potenti; 
yields which a few years ago could hay 
been commanded only by bonds of fair 
ry nee investment status. 

low the Offering Price—As a resi 
some price softness has been disclosed 
by certain recent share flotations. | 
fact, over-the-counter bids for more thay 
a few of the late group of new 33% pre. 
ferred stock issues are currently as much 
as $3.75 to $4.25 below their original 
offering price. 

Now in registration, or being consii- 
ered, for dieting before the Victor 
Loan gets under way late next mont! 
are a number of big refunding ~— 
tions. 

These include $160,000,000 addi- 

tional American Telephone & ‘Tele. 
graph bonds, a $113,825,000 Consume: 
Power issue, $81,600,000 of Union 
Pacific bonds, $75,000,000 Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone 23% debentures, 
$56,000,000 Northern Pacific bond;, 
$125,000,000 of various Southem 
Pacific issues, $38,000,000 of Jerse; 
Central Power & Light financing, $120, 
000,000 Pennsylvania Power & Light 
refunding bonds, and $32,000,000 
Minnesota Power & Light bonds and 
notes. 
e Watchful Waiting—Issuer and under. 
writer alike, however, have adopted an 
attitude of watchful waiting. Both are 
cautious at the moment, not only be- 
cause of the recent ills of the new issues 
market but also because of the early 
general uncertainties created by the 
sudden end of the war. 

The new issues market’s postwar tem- 
per has been only slightly tested since 
the Pacific victory. In the first testing 
Monongahela Power Co. offered $22 
000,000 of bonds and 90,000 shares 0 of 
new preferred stock at competitive bid- 
ding and was able to secure prices above 
101% of par for 3% and 4.4% stock. 

However, in the public sale of these 
new securities which followed, the 
underwriters wirning the issues were 
only partially successful. Only the bonds 
were sold without too much trouble. 
The preferred stock is reported to have 
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met with a decidedly luke-warm recep- 
tion from investors. 

e Great Northern’s Bonds—Last weck, 
the Great Northern Ry. provided 
another test with 1945’s a est piece 
of rail financing to date. It offered 
at competitive bidding $37,500,000 of 
refunding bonds due in 1990 and a 
like amount due in 2000. 

That occasion brought into the lime- 

light again the customary Morgan, 
Stanley & Co.-Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
rivalry. This time the latter won. with 
a “basket” bid of 98.5679% of par 
for both issues, which named 34% as 
the coupon rate for them compared 
with a similar Morgan Stanley bid of 
99.10% for 34s. 
e And So to the Public—Halsey Stuart 
immediately reoffered the bonds to the 
public. A price of 100 was asked for 
the 1990 bonds, and 99.35% of par 
for the 34s of 2000. Within a short 
time the house was able to announce 
that the latter issue had been over- 
subscribed. 

This quick closing of the books on 
the 2000 issue, however, perhaps should 
not be accorded its normally favorable 
significance. According to Wall Street 
ossip, the original demand for such 
Fok was artificially stimulated by the 
early decision of one of the big life 
companies to buy $2,000,000 of the 
issue and might have been less satisfac- 
tory if subscribers had ever dreamed that 
at the last minute the life company’s 
bond committee would finally refuse 
to O.K. the purchase. 
¢ Nothing tional—F urthermore, 
even late last week, several days after 
the issue was originally offered, it was 
still possible to buy some of the 1990 
bonds from the underwriters. Conse- 
uently, it is apparent that the whole 

teat Northern offering, despite the 
good rating accorded that road’s bonds 
in investment circles, was far from 
being sensationally successful even 
though Wall Street is probably right in 
classifying it as a “satisfactory” opera- 
tion. 

An even greater testing of the new 
issues market’s present receptivity to rail 
bonds is expected Sept. 12 when South- 
em Pacific offers its contemplated 
$125,000,000 refunding operation for 
sale at competitive bidding. 
¢ Pertinent Facts—Southern Pacific was 
considered a member of the so-called 
“marginal” rail group until lush war 
earnings itted substantial improve- 
ment in finances (BW—Oct.28'44,p69). 
Also, it still has 44% junior bonds 
selling well under par. Wall Street sees 
a possibility that it may have trouble 
striking a bargain, especially since its 
new ing is designed to retire out- 
standing senior bonds bearing a 4% 


coupon. 
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Ortice BUILDINGS, banks, department 
stores, theatres, libraries, drug stores, business houses 
—-from one end of Main Street to the other—are 
"ing the importance of clean air in their establishments. 
ean air is saving millions of dollars annually by reducing 
©p— more millions in reducing merchandise spoilage. 
foot and smoke need not be tolerated. Send for the 
inown below—you'll find it helpful in overcoming your 
dirty air probi~ms. American Air Filter Co., Inc., 387 Central Ave., 
Louisville 8, Ky. In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


ANF SGctronic 


Ay AIR FILTRATION 
Evecrnovgs Bi ' 
AIR FILTRATIC® Of particular interest for 
. FOOD PRODUCTS e DEPARTMENT STORES e PHARMACEUTICALS 
FACTORY Al 


R CONDITIC G « BACTERIA CONTROL e TEXTILES 


Tas 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGES e ART 
HOSPITALS e 


SALLERIES @ FILM PROCESSING 


OFFICE AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS e LIBRARIES 


Todays (tu Shortages 
drive home the advantages of 


wbAhumtuunm Srouze 


.»and the extra-long life of 


AMP COR M EVAL 


makes it the aluminum bronze 
favored by over 2000 users 


K Remember 
Aluminum 


Our national stockpile of tin has dwindled 
during the war years to the danger point. En- 

ineers therefore have studied with renewed 
interest the possibility of superseding tin 


Bronze bronzes with other alloys. 
Experience proves that aluminum bronze is 
=« ts Qn tees a superior bronze for most uses where tin 


bronze has previously been specified. 

The leader among aluminum bronzes is 
Ampco Metal — a special bronze of closely 
controlled quality, available in six grades of 
hardness. Ampco Metal lasts several times as 
long as ordi bronzes under severe condi- 
tions of wear, impact, fatigue, corrosion. 

Where lower first cost is essential, Ampcoloy 
aluminum bronzes provide a complete series 
of copper-aluminum-iron alloys of stamina 
and endurance, Better industrial bronzes are 


— is lighter than tin bronze 
— is stronger than tin bronze 


— is lower-priced than tin 
bronze 


— has higher fatigue and im- 
pact valves than tin bronze 


ay — has higher compressive 


strength than tin bronze 


; — has higher strength et ele- 
' vated and sub-zero tem- 
' peratures than tin bronze 


ols — copper, clumiaum, 


j — contains only native met- 
and iron 


— is a good bearing alloy 


being produced by Ampco Metal, Inc. 

Many pre-war standards of mechanical per- 
formance are obsolete today. Investigate alu- 
minum bronze. Write for bulletins describing 
these modern alloys and their uses. 


AW-I16A 
++» Specialists in - Ampco Metal, Inc. 
engineering — pro Me Dept. BW-9 
duction — Milwovkee 4, Wis. 
of copper-bese ww thew! on Ampce Field Offices 
et alley in Principal Cities 


Omaha Milepost 


Public power district is 
formed officially to take over 
Nebraska Power Co. Opponents 
sue to halt further action. 


A milepost along the high-line to 
municipa! ownership of the Nebra.\a 
Power Co. came last week in offic. 
formation of the public power dist 
in Omaha, Neb. 

e Formal Approval—Organization of 
the new district is the first step in tlc 
acquisition plan developed by the st:itc 
legislature last spring when seven [, 
tions, all favoring public - ownership 
but championing different roads to ow 1. 
ership, agreed to a coalition measu 
(BW—May19’45,p38).' Formation 
the district is authorized under 
amendment to the general Nebrask: 
public-owership law. 

Necessary signatures to the petition 

for formation of the power district a 
tually have been a matter of record for 
several weeks. Official recognition came 
Wednesday of last week when a certifi 
cate of approval on the signatures was 
issued by Wardner G. Scott, chief of 
the Dept. of Roads & Irrigation in Lin 
coln. 
e To Name Board—Next step is the 
appointment of seven directors of the 
new district by Gov. Dwight Griswold, 
who said the names would be an 
nounced within a fortnight. Five of the 
new directors are to be from Omaha 
and two from surrounding territor 
that is served by the Nebraska Power 
Co. 

Whether the formation of the power 
district will put an end to the long fight 
for Omaha public ownership will de- 
pend on action taken by the new direc 
tors who are empowered to secure the 
utility either by negotiation or by con 
demnation. 

The present owner of the electric 
company is the Omaha Electne Com 
mittee, Inc., a nonprofit organization 
temporarily holding the utility until it 
can be turned over to the proper public 
agency feels brads dhe 
© New Suit Filed—Guided by Guy C 
Meyers, genial manipulator of utility 
finance, the committee secured the 
Nebraska Power Co. in a bold move 
from the American Light & Power Co.. 
holding-company owner which had 
been ordered by the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission to dissolve. 

No sooner was the new power dis 
trict announced than another move 
came from the die-hard opposition 
which filed suit seeking to enjoin for- 
mation of the new district, recognition 
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Jawsuit is an advertising firm which has 
jong fronted for opponents of public 
ownership but never shown its hand. 
e Selling Price Criticized—As always the 
opposition is that the price 
id by the Electric Committee 
-$45,000,000—is excessive and that 
will result to power users since 
a tate cut would be prohibitive and the 
present rate structure must be retained 
to pay off the debt. 
Gov. Griswold countered with a state- 
ment that he would proceed with the 
intments and at the same time 
would seek from the state supreme court 
an opinion lepilath constitutionality of 
the power legislation. 
e ing Plan—Official formation 
of the power district followed closely 
after the finale in a series of hearings 
the Federal Power Commissioner on 
Nebraska Power's request for permis- 
sion to refinance pace, 6% and 
7% preferred stock on a 23% basis. 
Attorneys have been notified of a mid- 
September date for filing briefs. 


Utility Marriage 

American Power would 
unify Texas properties in a new 
holding company. SEC is asked 
fo approve plan. 


American Power & Light Co., one of 
the sages subsidiary holding units 
through which Electric Bond & Share 
Co. operates a worldwide public utility 
holding fraps stem, several years 
360 was ordered dissolved under au- 

ority granted the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission by the Public 
Utility Holding Co. Act of 1935. 
¢Concentration in One State—This 
order has since been the subject of 
litigation, however, and A. P. & L. 
hopes that the company may finally be 
permitted to continue in existence if it 
concentrates all its activities, which now 
spread over 13 states, in Texas alone. 

Last December, it made a start on 


property disposal when it sold its con- }- 


trolli interest in Nebraska Power 


Co. to a group “of Omaha citizens, } 


thereby starting a red-hot controversy 
(page 68). 
¢ New Company—As part of its Texas- 
concentration plan, last week A. P. & L. 
applied for SEC permission to form a 
new Texas holding company subsidiary 
to be known as Texas’ Utilities Co. 

For a starter, it is planned that the 
new company will acquire from Electric 
Power & Light Co., another Electric 
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Internal ring gear teeth 


need polishing too! 


LEADING Detroit automotive manufacturer knows that the way 
to make motors sit up and behave while they got their gear 
teeth cleaned is to do the job with Osborn Fascut Sections. 


In the illustration above an operator is using this fast-polishing, 
treated tampico brushing tool to do uniform, thorough work—in a 
fraction of the time, at a fraction of the cost. Note that by using a 
brush slightly larger than the gear diameter, no oscillation is neces- 
sary, thereby saving still more time. 


This is just one of dozens of different Osborn brushing opera- 
tions done in this one plant alone—which help these fine motors 
step out and out-perform—on the road, in the sky, on the sea. 


In industry after industry, there’s hardly a product (or a material!) 
which cannot be made better by the correct use of brushing tools and 
new brushing techniques developed by Osborn, 50-year pioneer 
in the field. 

Let us show you how yow can cut costs and get a better-perform- 
ing, better-looking, better-selling product. We'll send a trained field 
engineer to make a study of your present or projected operations— 
without obligation, of course. 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Obio 


\ on 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 


* 


11'S A STRone arm 


ECONOMY- 


Commercial banks able to boast 
billion-dollar deposits totaled 16 on 
June 30, 1945, one more than at 
the end of 1944 and three more 
than at the end of 1943, according 
to statistics compiled by the Ameti- 
can Banker. This represents a new 
membership high for the Billion- 
Dollar Club. In mid-1945, the group 


Banking’s Billion-Dollar Club Is Growing 


odd deposits reported by the nation 
13,675 commercial beisks. 

Even more spectacular, howevc 
has been the 1939-45 growth in th 
banks reporting deposits in excess 0: 
$100,000,000. That group recent! 
had 175 members, compared wit! 
156 at the 1944 mid-year and on! 
126 two years ago. Their June 30). 


could account for $37,000,000,000, 1945, deposits totaled around $77 
or 25% of all the $147,000,000,000- 000,000,000. 

Rank Rank 
June Dec 
30, —- Deposits ——_____. 3] 


po 
1945 Bank Dec: 31, 1944 1945 


$4,835,200,000 l 
4,340,500,000 


June 30, 1945 


Chase National (N. Y.).......... $4,952,600,000 
Bank of America (San Francisco)... 4,552,600,000 


a, 


1 

2 2 

3. National City (N. Y.).......... 4,503,100,000  4,205,100,000 3 

4 Guaranty Trust (N. Y.).......... 3,490,900,000  3,441,000,000 4 

5 Continental Hlinois (Chicago).... 2,610,600,000  2,447,700,000 _—s's 

READY!—The now JomaeSalay |] Manfictwes Tag (N. Y)-..< 145400000 L3pLn0 
Gauntlet-Cuffs which will effect big 8 ~ Central Hanover (N. Y.)...:.... 1,896,700,000 1,800,900,000 —s 
savings for all users of gauntlet- 9 Bankers on 1 Be 2 eo ipsam ah veneion 9 
: 10 ‘First National (Boston).......... 549,900, 394,100,000 11 

style’ industrial gloves. if © Chemie (N.Y). ..7......-.5-5 1,486,500,000  1,398.800,000 10 
No longer will it be necessary to 12 Security-First (Los Angeles)...... 1,440,400,000  1,340,700,000 12 
13. National Bank of Detroit......... 1,250,500,000 —1,246,000,500 - 13 

purchase gauntlet-gloves, and then 14 Irving Trust (N. Y.).:.......... 1,190,500,000 1,141,000,000 14 
discard the entire piece when only 15 First National (N. Y.)........... 1,152,000,000 983,700,000 16 
the glové wears out. The Jomac 16 _ Bank of the Manhattan Co.-(N. Y.) 1,147,900,000 _1,104,700,000 15 


Safety Gauntlet-Cuff is a separate 
piece . . . a sturdy, long-life pro- 
tector for the worker’s forearm. 

Jomac Safety Gauntlet-Cuffs and 
an unbeatable 
economy-team! Write for details. 
C. Walker Jones Co., Philadelphia 
38, Pennsylvania. 


Jomac Gloves ... 


JOMAC + 


By the Makers of the famous 
JOMAC Industrial Gloves 


THREE TYPES OF JOMAC GLOVES 
* Regular Industrial Type 


* Heat- and Flame-Resisting 
__* Safety Gauntlet-Cuffs 


Bond & Share holding unit, all of E. P. 
& L. Co.’s 91% common stock interest 
in Dallas Power & Light Co. and subse- 
quently take over American Power’s con- 
troiling stock interest in both the Texas 
Power & Light Co. and Texas Electric 
Service Co. 

For the Dallas P. & L. stock, Texas 

Utilities would pay Electric P. & L. 
$17,350,000 in cash and at the same 
time it would offer to buy the similar 
shares publicly outstanding at $69.84 a 
share. To finance this transaction, A. P. 
& L. has to furnish all funds 
needed, and to take stock of the new 
company in return for such advances 
and the Texas P. & L. Co. and Texas 
Electric Service properties. 
e Stock for Texans—When these steps 
have been completed, the new Texas 
Utilities Co. would then acquire A. P. 
& L.’s Texas Public Utilities Corp. 
Also, it would make a second purchase 
from Electric P. & L. and buy the 
latter’s present controlling stock interest 
in the Ballas Railway & Terminal Co. 

One unique feature of the plan pro- 
vides that Texas Utilities Co. would 
offer a special “class T” stock solely to 
Texas residents for working capital and 


funds for the — purchase of the 
Dallas Railway & Terminal property. 


ae 


New York City’s 23-member bank 
credit pool, which has $101,000,000 
available for small business loans (BW-— 
Aug.25'45,p83), recently completed its 
first lending operation. A New Jersey 
food processor sought $100,000 from 
a small Je bank which found itself 
able to handle only $15,000 of the loan 
and called on the pool to supply the 
rest. . . . Wall Streeters following the 
situation closely expect very soon a Rior. 
able Interstate Commerce Commission 
decision on the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio- 
Alton R.R. unification case (BW —Apr. 
26'45,p74) and are confident that 
the proposed Great Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
system will be able to start opera- 
tions by Jan. 1. . . . Fire losses (BW— 
Mar.24'45,p76) have continued to show 
a persistent uptrend thus far in 1945 
July losses, although slightly lower than 
the figures of the preceding month, 
ran 4% above levels of a year ago and 
were the highest reported in any July 
since 1930. Losses in the first seven 
months of 1945 totaled $267,445,000, 
8% more than in the same 1944 
months, and 24% higher than fire losses 
in the seven-month January-July period 
in 1943. 
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BIGGEST TRUCK USER IN THE WORLD 


He’s THE BIGGEST truck user in the world—the American 
farmer. More than one-third of all the country’s motor 
trucks are on the farms—double the number used in any 
other industry. And the trucks he’s using today are old. 
He’s had mighty few new ones for five years. 


But what a war job the American farmer has been 
doing to feed America’s fighters and her allies—to feed 
the world. For eight years in a row American farmers 
have broken all food production records. 


With millions of farm men and boys off to war and 
industry, and with less than one-fourth the new farm 
machinery of pre-war years, the men, women and 
children left on our farms have produced the greatest 
crops in history. And they’ve got the food to market by 
keeping their old trucks running. 

Our hats are off to the American farmer! 


We’re proud that the dependable, economical operation 
of rugged International Trucks has contributed to the 
farmer’s unparalleled job. 


We're proud, too, that International Service (the na- 
tion’s largest company-owned truck service organization) 


has helped to keep the farmer’s trucks rolling. a 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


WITERRATION S| 
MARVESTER 


NEW TRUCKS: The government has authorized the manufacture 
of a limited quantity of light, medium and heavy-duty Interna- 
tional Trucks for essential civilian hauling. 

SERVICE: Many operators will have to wait for trucks. Mainte- 
nance of existing vehicles is just as important today as before 
VE Day. Therefore—be sure your trucks get top maintenance 
and service at International Truck Dealers and Branches. 


Buy MORE War Bonds and KEEP Them 


i 


ee ee 


PRODUCTION 


Wool Felt Weathers a War 


Industry, taking reconversion in its stride, realizes that 
many wartime applications were temporary but knows others 
will continue. Aviation will remain an important user of product. 


Reconversion means increased, rather 
than decreased, production for the versa- 
tile wool felt iodachey. 

Cancellation of war contracts for felt 
gaskets and other components based on 
the nonwoven textile (used in every air- 
plane, military tank, truck, boat, or ship 
that served the armed forces) only te- 
leases capacity to produce the 6 Ib. or 
more of felt demanded by. every auto- 
motive vehicle produced for civilians. 
e Into Fireside Slippers—Felt sheeting 
that might have lined the trousers and 
warmed the shanks of armored troops 
in the chill regions of northeastern Asia 
will simply go into fireside slippers and 
poker table covers for the home front. 

The industry has been through so 

many wars and reconversions that its 
executives approach the return of peace- 
time business with few qualms. New 
uses for felt have been found during 
every modern war. Some of the uses 
have always carried over into every 
ensuing .peace as additions to normal 
civilian requirements. 
e Capacity Isn't a Problem—There 
might be an executive piety in de- 
termining the amount of extra capacity 
required for the new uses developed 
during this war, but there isn’t. Large 
as military requirements for felt proved 
to be (and they have not yet been off- 
cially totaled), the production of “felt 
goods, wool, hair, and jute (except 
woven felts and hat bodies and hats)” 
in no year of the war exceeded the 1939 
figures of the U.S. Census of Manu- 
facturers, which reported an aggregate 
outout of 115,822,171 Ib. with a value 
of $22,818,578. 

The Felt Assn. reports that produc- 
tion during 1943 and -1944 even fell 
off slightly, probably due to labor short- 
ages and transportation difficulties in 
obtaining taw wool. 

e Enough for All—Since there was some 
expansion of physical plant capacity to 
take care of certain specialized felting 
requirements, industry spokesmen _be- 
lieve there will be sufficient capacity for 
all immediately ascertainable demands. 

Whether felt is to be used for warmth, 
resilience, vibration absorption, wear re- 
sistance, liquid resistance, liquid perme- 
ability, acoustic insulation, or just plain 
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decoration, it is all one to the industry 
because it is practically all turned out 
on the same types of equipment (BW— 
May9’42,p66). 

e Without Ulusions—The executives of 
American Felt, Bacon Felt, Felters Co., 
James H. Rhodes, Western Felt, and 
all the rest of the dozen or more out- 
standing producers would, of course, 
like to feel that felt replacements for 
cork and rubber would carry over from 
war into peace. But they, along with 
the executives of Booth Felt and other 
cutters and fabricators, have no illusions 
on that score. 

They have reason to believe that 
practically all gains of felt over competi- 
tive materials in aircraft construction 
are as permanent as anything can be in 
a changing technology. Their material 
was selected by the engineers of an 
industry that had high enough priorities 


A vacuum process, developed by Swedlow Aeroplastics for forming transparent 
plastic airplane blisters, utilizes a die lined with felt which is porous enough 
for air to be withdrawn through it, sucking a sheet of preheated, softened 
plastic to the die’s contours without impairing optical properties. A ram- 


to demand almost anything and get it 
e Where Used in Aircraft—A continy. 
ing, if reduced, outlet for felt is an ‘ici. 
pated in the shutter seals for airp/ane 
supercharger ducts, the combination 
packing and lubrication carriers for hy. 
draulic cylinders on retractable landin; 
gears, the vibration-absorbing cleats and 
pads for protecting and carrying airp|ane 
plumbing (hydraulic lines, wiring, push. 
pull controls, whatever), wick-fed lubri- 
cators for auxiliary equipment of various 
kinds, and seals for ball bearings. 

If transparent plastic blisters are to be 

continued on planes and extended to 
automobiles, as some designers predict, 
it is thought that felt will be the essen. 
tial medium for drawing them to shape 
(illustration, below). - 
e To Precise Shape—No other known 
material combines its lack of scratchi- 
ness and its high resistance to the effects 
of oily drawing compounds with its per- 
meability to air and other gases—the 
latter quality permitting the application 
of a vacuum to draw the blister to pre- 
cise shape in its forming-die. 

Felt mats that have substituted for 
rubber in producing stereotype matrices 
for wartime newspapers may succumb 
to the nostalgia factor that causes many 
a workman to demand a return to origi- 
nal, familiar materials even though a 
replacement may be doing or improving 
the job. Felt filters, however, used in 
new systems for clarifying fruit syrups, 


powered, padded frame seals the sheet to the die during processing. 
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PERE REN TL INCI Oe 


“See-ability” (the right light in the right 
place) can make light of many office diffi- 
culties. For with See-ability, eyestrain 
caused by poor lighting is eliminated, and 
with it the usual brakes on efficiency —low 
morale, fatigue, slowness and errors. But— 

No lighting system is one whit better 
than its lamps. 

That’s why more and more offices (and 
factories and stores) are getting Westing- 
house lamps . . . for Westinghouse keeps all 
materials under complete and continuous 


control from virgin ore to finished product 
. . . determines micro-accurately the thick- 
ness of a filament or the purity of a phos- 
phor coating . . . manages to maintain its 
hair-splitting standards all the time! 

That’s why Westinghouse lamps stay so 
bright so long. 

That’s why it will pay you to insist on 
Westinghouse lamps—for better See-ability! 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Plants 
in 25 Cities, Offices Everywhere. Lamp 
Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Westinghouse Lamps 


FOR SEE-ABILITY 


Torrington Needle Bearings 
—Help Increase Performance — 
of Portable Electric Tools 


Portable tools must be lightweight and compact, yet 
engineered to stand ‘up to long and hard usage. That’s 
why you find so many moving parts of such tools... the 
gears of the widely-used “SkilNibbler” you see above, 
for instance... turning on Torrington Needle Bearings. 

“We've used Torrington Needle Bearings in our 
“‘SkilTools’ for nine years,” writes Vice President E. W. 
Ristau. “We like their high load capacity, their small size 
and light weight, their ease of lubrication and_main- 
tenance, their low cost, and their excellent anti friction 
performance.” 

Would your products profit by such low-cost and effi- 
cient anti-friction performance? Our new Torrington 
Needle Bearing Catalog 32 shows types, sizes and wide 
range of proved-in-use applications. Why not write for 
a copy today? 


COMPANY 
SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


TORRINGTON 
Established 1866 


e TORRINGTON, CONN, 


Douglas Aircraft is experimenting 
with felt sheeting as upholstery m 
terial for passenger airplane scats, 


electroplating chemicals, photographi pe private 
emulsions, and other liquids are 
garded as here to stay. 
e For Refrigeration—Plastic-coated tubelilfon methe 
of laminated felt slipped over metdiporation 
tubes and pipes have proved so succes 
ful as preventives of frosting in milita 
ice-making machines that they have a 
excellent chance of being adopter the pi 
widely for civilian refrigeration. Fel 
pads substituting for natural bristles ifquisition 
sg brushes have done yeoman servic 
ut will probably become wartim 
memories. 
Right now there is an accelerating (@iiecome t 
mand amcng interior decorators, whic; 
may or may not continue, for the fine 
softer grades of felt sheeting as replace 
ments for damasks, broadcloths, an 
other scarce materials normally used i 
furniture upholstery coverings and wi 
dow hangings. Such chair coverings a 
already proving so resistant to soil, wea 
and general mussing that at least on 
aircraft manufacture is trying out felt a 
a covering for the seats in its airplanes. 


SUBCONTRACTORS UNITE 


A National Assn. of Subcontractor 
and Material Dealers, Inc., has_ bec 
chartered in Houston and the first loca 
chapter formed in what is expected tt 
be a nationwide organization. 

R. F. Olsen, president of this nev 
trade group and head of the Basen Ste 
Works, Houston, said that the organz4lVith ou! 
tion would not conflict with existing "M§ithout y 
dustry groups (such as plumbing, heat, 
ing, roofing, material retailing) nor wiiimazed T. 
the Associated General Contractocil Dry we 
national organization. ; 

The National Assn. of Subcontractor an aut 
will promote standardization of wages 
contract forms, and practices. 
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lew G. M. Engine 
We Radial-type powerplant 
‘aul: medium-size private plane 
“lmevyelops 200 hp. Tie-up with 
indix craft is possibility. 


SRA 

For several years there has been wide- 
culation over whether Gen- 
Motors Corp. would enter a new 
manufacturing engines for per- 
pal planes. The apparent answer was 
en this week in the company’s an- 
pement of the development of a 
Pr 0-hp. powerplant. 

Buick Studies Market—It was no 
pret that G.M. was ee engine 
it has been flying over Detroit regu- 
rly for many months. Of far greater 
terest is the fact that the builder of 
as pd Allison liquid-cooled engines 
OV a stablemate in the medium- 
ve private plane field. 

Buick has been assigned the job of 
dying market potentials and produc- 
tubefifon methods. G.M. feeling was that the 
metaiporation’s second largest passenger 
\ccesgir builder, bulwarked by its experience 


nting 
y ma 
ts, 


raphi 


Té i 


ita) making Pratt & itney engines - 


ing the war, was the logical nominee 
@ the project. If production begins, 
‘® likely will be at Flint, although 
quisition by Buick of the giant war- 
Gime Melrose Park plant near Chicago, 
ing discussed, could shift the locale. 
Bendix Tie-Up?—The engine might 
@ecome the nucleus of a brand-new 
wate plane, built by Bendix Aviation 
orp. dix has for some time been 
@pnsidering the idea of a private air- 
@:ft in the medium-power range, and 
as definitely been ” ing that the 
M. powerplant would be available. 
¢ close corporate tie between the 
pmpanies could mean that announce- 
pent of the engine forecasts ultimate 
‘oduction of the Bendix plane. 
The new engine achieves considerable 
oomy of weight and size by oper- 
ing on the two-cycle principle. There 
¢ no valves, their function being per- 
@rmed by the pistons themselves. A 
‘@ur-cylinder radial type, it uses a super- 
barging blower to increase performance 
d power reserve. 
Power Imcreased—The trial plane 
istallation . for the ine originally 
oused an engine of about 150 hp. 
‘ith output stepped up a third, and 
‘Bithout weight or size signifi- 
pitly, the plane’s performance has 
ed Detroit airport onlookers. 
Dry weight is 275 Ib.; and piston dis- 
lacement is only 250 cu. in., the size 
an auto engine. Diameter is 35 in. 
ing 9l-octane fuel; consumption is 
bout 13 gal. per hour. - 
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In order to step ashore safely, 
seaplanes require sturdy and 
free-moving “land legs’’ or 
beaching gear. 

For the beaching gear of 
their famous sub-killer and 
transport, the PBM Mariner, 
Glenn L. Martin engineers spec- 
ify rugged, corrosion resistant 
Torrington Ball Thrust Bear- 
ings. Only 16” across, and containing balls of only 34“ 
diameter, these modern anti-friction bearings easily carry 
the full weight of the ship, enabling the wheels to pivot 
beneath it like giant casters. Balls and bearing races of stain- 
less steel assure freedom from corrosion due to salt water. 

The beaching gear of the giant Martin “Mars” also uses 
special 3154” diameter Torrington Ball Thrust Bearings. 

Torrington’s Bantam Bearings Division specializes in 
the design and construction of bearings to meet heavy- 
duty requirements. If you have a bearing problem, routine 
or unusual, our engineers will help you to solve it quickly 
and efficiently. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY - BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


STRAIGHT ROLLER - TAPERED ROLLER 
NEEDLE - BALL 


Above: Two of a battery of 12 Farrel-Birmingham 
Pelletizers, each driven by a 75 bp. Reliance 
Splash-proof A-c. Motor. 


It takes a motor with plenty of power, plenty of endurance, 
plenty of rugged quality all the way through to operate a 
pelletizer—and here again is where Reliance Motors are 
proving that they have the stuff for tough jobs. 


A pelletizer, in case you haven’t met one, is a machine for 
reducing slabs or sheets of rubber—either natural or syn- 
thetic—to free-flowing pellets. These pellets can then be 
handled by conveyors, conveniently stored and readily 
processed into finished rubber, all at a substantial labor 
saving. 

Each pelletizer is driven by a 75 hp., 1200 rpm., Splash- 
proof Reliance A-c. Motor—one of the many Reliance 
types which are handling unusual and difficult operations 
in many industries. To find the right Reliance Motor for 
any application, just call or write the nearest Reliance office. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1069 Ivanhoe Road Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo © Chicago * Cincinnati © Detroit ¢ Greenville * Houston © Kalamazoo 
Knoxville © Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New Orleans * New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh 
Portiand, Ore. * Rockford, Ill, © St, Lovis © San Francisco © Seattle * Syracuse * Washington, D. C. 


RELIANCE": MOTORS 


“Motor-Drive is More Than Power” 
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Plastic Magnifier 


occupations and avocations 1 quingilmidge, Pi 
close, eye-taxing work—instrume:it »lmeden to 
ers, draftsmen, laboratory tech icing gyenche 
inspectors, stamp collectors, and hog y be ter 
of others—are the expressed ob jcctydimmt ing 
of the American Optical Co., Sox provide 

1% fast 


bridge, Mass., in ry rs out its x 
AO Berger Loupe. Its ig tweight, vq 
tilated, plastic frame, which is adjgg 


dened 

>| steels. 
as h 
s not oO 
ls, bust 
pItiple-ec 
ed ou 


es and 


mini 


able for different facial contours agg sional ¢ 
widths between the eyes, is held j 
place by an adjustable elastic hea 
band. Precision-ground lenses provid 
2.5X magnification. 


Automatic Electronic Gage way to 


Originally developed to gage the crit to over 
cal length of the firing pins in ordnanqy of colo 
fuses, the new Autotron Model 7\@™ predict 
Automatic Electronic Gage is bein 
adapted by the Autotron Co., Danvilij ¢ The 
Ill., to the inspection of a wide varctg§two oO 
of small ceramic, metal, paper, plastic simulta 
and rubber parts. Although the instn plates ¢ 
ment occupies only 17x23 in. of spam pletely 
on a bench, its scope includes extemd human 
lengths, internal depths, and outsid@§job is 
diameters to tolerances as closc qmwith tl 
0.0001 in. Speed of gaging is said to bq carryiny 
3,300 pieces an hour minimum. there y 

Work is fed by hand or hopper, ga ner. Th 
ing contact being made mechanicalgg low the 
by a stylus to which is attached a raz scale di 
like flag. An inbuilt, illuminated optic of ligh 
a causes a magnified shadow © and ak 
the flag to be thrown onto a pancl oj up the 
two electronic tubes. Distance betweci tie eye 
the tubes, which is adjusted micrometogg with su 
cally, is the tolerance of the dimensic 
being gaged. If the shadow falls with 
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stipulated range, the part is auto- 
‘ically accepted; if outside, rejected. 


,e-Machining Tool Steel 


Dunkirk EZ is the name assigned to 
new free-machining tool steel by the 
esheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Brack- 
ridge, Pa. The material, which will 
jen to about 65 Rockwell C when 
quenched from 1,450-1,550 F and 
y be tempered at 500 F without 
ening under 60 Rockwell C, is said 
provide from 25% to more than 
)% faster machinability in its un- 
dened condition than competitive 
| steels. It is regarded by its pro- 
cer as having extraordinary possibili- 
s not only in dies, s, forming 
ls, bushings, liners, and bodies for 
sltiple-edge tipped tools, but in parts 
ned out at high speeds on turret 
hes and automatic screw machines. 


-T 
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HINGS TO COME 


Wrinkle finishes, which have 
long protected and decorated the 
exteriors of cameras, office ma- 
ines, laboratory instruments, 
shop tools, toys, and other prod- 
tts too numerous for listing, will 
ialso be appearing almost any time 
on cloth, paper, felt, and 
othe gm Finishes of 
ie type have always required a 
cooking operation to bring out 
their characteristic three-dimen- ee 
rs ange sional ; | | | 
cld @@ A newly developed wrinkle fin- , 
head’ ish, based on synthetic rubber and 
rovidam domestic drying oils, requires no KELLYS ARE TO uv Gr « 
cooking, hence eliminates a manu- . 
facturing operation and s the It isn’t literally true that you can’t bore the redesigned new Kelly, 
way to coating flammable mate- despite its proven endurance and toughness. But it is literally true 
Bias that do not lend themselves that the new Kelly truck tire will give you more advantages that 
: -e ; oe ve sae — 1 ae a add up to more for your money. The latest in machinery, equip- 
_ predicted. pe ment and methods are all combined to build a tire that lives up 
to Kelly’s 51-year record of dependability. Great demand keeps 
nvilem ¢ The fiery art of flame-cutting them scarce, but when you get tires ask for the 


- pad oie identical shapes new Kelly—as fine a tire as can be built. 
olastidm simultaneously from one or more 
install PCE we ees & shout Sy ge com- THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
spacqm pletely automatic. Instead of a Comberiond, Merylend 

tema wo, operator, whose tiresome 

yuitsidgm job is to follow a given pattern 


se aamwith the stylus of a pantograph 
carrying multiple cutting torches, 
there will be an electronic scan- 
ner. The ingenious device will fol- 
low the outlines of a suitable full- f) 


to b 
scale drawing with a s pencil 
of light, moving around curves 
ow d™mand a straight Tne, picking 
nel oi up the li ” i rap a : 
twee ttic eye, and guiding torches Ti Bed 7 
metrqm with superhuman precision. 


= Proved and Improved for Over Half a Century 
with 
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One 
tons of ice daily, using Frick 
semi-automatic equipment: 


: It's being done every day 
yin the week at the |6th-Street 
™ plant of the Polar Ice and Fuel 
«ua Co., Indianapolis. One com- 
: bination engineer and tank 

Sy" um man, working 
one daylight 

shift, keeps all 
the machinery 
running, han- 
dies the water 
treatment, 
freezes, har- 
vests and 

Ma neitpereaies scores the ice, 
enorme og tre and delivers it 
‘ to the storage. 
7 Operation is so smooth that 
7a’ the same man could produce 

50 or 60 tons single-handed, 

‘aim bringing the manufacturing 
7, cost of ice to an all-time low. 
Such an ice-making system 

7 opens a new day in the ice 
— € industry, which now suffers, 
\\ like other businesses, from the 
7) man-power shortage. Get full 
¥, details from the nearest Frick 
m™ Branch Office, or write direct to 


) aAFRIcK Co 


’ 
28 Blocks of ice are Harvested at Once 


£ 


ff 


ir 


Er. 


MARKETING 


Cigarettes by the Carton 


Big-name brands reappear in plentiful suppiy as milita 
purchases are halted temporarily. With equipment and more /ab 
available, industry expects to meet increased sales demands. 


Smokers who have become accus- 
tomed to having their one-pack ration 
of ular-brand cigarettes slipped to 
eke shed the counter now fret deal. 
ers urging them to buy a carton. Cig- 
tes i gone jon black niie 
scarcity to comparative plenty in the 
past few weeks. 
© Military Cutback—The Army, which 
also acts as purchasing agent for most 
of the Navy's cigarettes as wel] as its 
own, has bought no cigarettes for ex- 

rt overseas since last month and won’t 

back in the market until December, 
when purchases will be on a reduced 
basis. Fhis cutback confirms stspicions, 


j 


se ed a ie ae eae 4 


in the trade and in Washington, ti; 
military stockpiles of cigarettes—a; g 
other items—have been larger than 4 
solutely necessary. 

Earlier, civilians had felt some reli 
from last spring’s cutback in Ary by 
ing (BW —May26'45,p28). Now th 
trade thinks that supply and demanj 
may balance out by six months fro, 
now, rapes sooner. This should pix 
time be 


or some areas which have be 
getting the worst of the shortagc-dy 
to increases in population or some othe 
reason—to snap back to normal. 

@ Quota Plan Is Criticized—Cigarct; 
manufacturers claim that their quota 


* bush 
“DREAM SUITE” OF PLASTIC re 
Plexiglas, transparent, lightweight plastic, went to war in such shapes as plaxg @C 


noses and turrets. Now its developer, Rohm & Haas of Philadelphia, is shov MH oy. 
ing what can be done with it in home construction. At John Wanamaker end 


Philadelphia store next week a suite of plastic rooms is to be exhibited, on 


feature of which is a Plexiglas bathroom (above). Its turret-shaped shower stall jess 
of etched plastic walls has a semicircular sliding door. Even the handles of the due 
automatic temperature controls are plastic. Concealed lighting takes advantax | @ 4 
of the substance’s property of “edge-lighting,” and concealed plumbing sf  stoc 
streamlined for appearance as well as for easy cleaning. ee: 
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@ The simplest, surest mechanism 
ever devised for holding wheels to 
shafts! No flange. No collar. No 


protruding parts. 
erro terme: Mew TAPER*LOCK 84-2 


it up and tighten while sighting. 
It’s in place on the first try! 
SP sa gp Easy on—easy off—locks fast to the shaft! ALL the advantages you’ve 


sheave by means of set screws— ever dreamed about in a sheave are here—in the simplest, quickest 


with a firmness equivalent to a : ; ! 
Pgs prise be acting mechanism ever developed for the purpose! 


standard or normally undersize. For full details call your local Dodge Transmissioneer. You'll find 
@The Taperlock runs true. The his name listed under “Power Transmission Equipment” in your 


extends th tire ” . . 
~—e ag shan tae Vall bee classified telephone directory. Or write 


ing surface. , DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
®@ Close mountings are made pos 
sible. No flange nor collar nor 
other device is required at either 


plane 
show: 
aker’ 


end of the sheave hub. 
, od @ The Taperlock “unlocks” with 
T sta less effort than any other sheave~— 
of the due to its special taper. 


nia @ Taperlock Sheaves will be MisHAW AKA 


ing 3 stocked by Dodge Transmission- 
eers in principal cities—and will 
be guilds ia ALL: ctnsk sheen 


7 


SIGN OF THE DODGE TRANSMISSIONEER 
bea te are 257 cic, to thew You Fa) SETTER cepe of comes. Pe 
eae. See your local classiied telephone divestery. 
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ICTURE OF 
A MAJOR 
MARKET 


...which is still 
growing! 


@ Population, income, retail sales, and other fig- 


ures paint an impressive picture of the California 
of 1945. More important to business and banking 
executives everywhere is the fact that this market 
holds promise of continuing development. 


If the possibilities of this market are a serious 
consideration to you, follow the lead of business, 
industrial, and banking executives everywhere. Di- 
rect your inquiries to this bank which serves Cali- 
fornia through branches in more than 300 cities 
and towns—a statewide service which offers many 
unique advantages. Your inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. 


q RESOURCES OVER 4% BILLION DOLLARS > 


California's statewide bank 


- oe 
Wank of Americ 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION * MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California ...San Francisco -Los Angeles 


took account of such factors as pop, 
tion’ shifts, but. some distributo:; \ a 
think they got gypped maintain 4 ee 
quotas -were based on prewar saics jm” OC%? | 
nothing else. In its study of the cigy 
ette shortage some months ago, tlic Fi 
eral Trade Commission took a crack 
manufacturers’ distribution Olicig 
(BW —Feb.17'45,p21). 

With the reappearance of tlic by 
name brands, the newcomers ha\¢ pop 
into eclipse. Many of these less-knoy 
brands were established long before th 
shortage; they are expected to go by 
to a small, steady sale after their br 
whirl. The trade expects that the hand its hol 
ful of war babies (BW—May19’+5 psy we 
will largely disappear from the mark . 
when their makers have sold out exis 


ing stocks. t with 
5 Pie Angle—Manufacturers of 1 piling 
brands have been pricing their cigy Aion! 
ettes at 19¢, 21¢ a pack, and up-"y The b 
line” with such established “luxun egg 


brands as Marlboros and Virging 
Rounds. By the time OPA became su: 
picious, most of the newcomers had 4 
ready skimmed the cream off the mar 
ket. 

There is trade speculation that the 
big manufacturers haven’t been avery 
to having consumers conditioned t 
these higher prices. But there is littk 
serious talk of a general price increas 
for the major brands. The big com 
panies have grumbled about rising cost 
and frozen prices, but they have not 
pressed their case with OPA. 

A reduction in advertising schedule 
has helped to alleviate the cost-pricf 
squeeze on the big-name brands, but it 
has also been regarded by the industn 
as sensible public relations in view of it oy me 
patent inability to sell any more of what" my 
it had been so vigorously promoting. The a t 
¢ More Harm Than Good?—The bil °° 
companies have little fear that thei sk ‘ 
civilian sales will suffer permanently tj’ 2" 
the benefit of the brands which havi cere 
mushroomed during the war. Few of , Jo 
the war babies have been advertised and 7 hs “ 

aie -Amerit 
trade opinion is that, where there ha jc 
been such advertising, it has done mori P 
harm than good as it merely arouse” 
resentment on the part of smokers whi E 
can’t get the brand they want. ELAY 

Cigarette production has been heli wop , 
down by labor, equipment, and tobacc 


n and c 
re toppec 
this year 
| inst 
d other 1 
Productic 
een 340 
0,000, ar 
would s 
n if they 
e years, tl 


. §. ciga 
eir wide 


shortages. Within a few months th weir: 
end of the war should have solved the . wad 


first two problems. Harvesting is nowy... 
under way on a 1945 tobacco crop which cide 
the Agriculture Dept. estimates at |. 
890,000,000 Ib., or about 3% below the 
record 1944 crop of 1,950,000,000 by. p 
and 36% above the ten-year (1934-43 gets: 
average. 

+ More Burley—Stocks appear to eres 
holding their own. Stocks of burley have 
increased in the past year, and stocks 


ould mi 


othing 
‘ing ste 
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Beye-cured have declined only slightly. 
in relation to cigarette consump- 
», stocks are way down. At the be- 
ning of 1944, cigarette manufac- 
rs leaf stocks for domestic use rep- 
ated about 22 months’ supply. 
tly, manufacturers’ stocks of flue- 
are down to between 14 and 18 
nths’ supply. 
Recently Philip Morris & Co. picked 
the country’s biggest remaining 
sle lot of free tobacco (not under 
Food Administration allocation) 
7,000,000 Ib.—from Transamerica 
_which had received it as dividends 
its holdings in the now-defunct 
ton-Fisher Tobacco Co. This is in 
dition to the tobacco stocks which 
mt with Philip Morris’ purchase of 
ton-Fisher’s property sc operat 
et a year ago (BW—Jun.24’44,p118). 
The trade believes that the terrific 
rtime ea 7 in cigarette consumption 
ll stick. Month for month, produc- 
n and consumption so far in 1945 
topped the 1944 records; in May 
this year production was 30,003,000,- 
p inst 28,436,000,000 last year, 
J other months show a similar gain. 
Production this year may come to be- 
340,000,000,000 and 350,000,- 
1,000, and the trade thinks the pub- 
would smoke up four hundred bil- 
n if they were there. Within the next 
years, the National Assn. of Tobacco 
istributors predicts, the U. S. will see 
sumption hit five hundred billion. 
ain in Exports—This hopeful esti- 
ate presupposes a boom in exports— 
foreign countries where tastes for 
. S. cigarettes has been whetted by 
eir wide distribution through the 
med forces—as well as an expanding 
bmestic market. 
There has been one casualty of the 


mertine boom—the 10¢ cigarette. The 


e brands have had tough sledding 
et since the depression and the war 
¢ them the final shove. Such names 
Paul Jones, 20-Grand, Sensation, and 
American have disappeared. Many 
the trade hope that they will never 


ELAYED REPORT 


WPB waited until the end of the 
ar to release the Office of Civilian 
equirements’ survey of clothing short- 
es, made in the first’ three months 
this year. Prevailing WPB opinion 
as that the survey’s gloomy report 
ould merely stimulate further hoard- 


e Bureau of Labor Statistics also 
bd an interest in keeping the study 
der wraps, because OCR’s findings 
n the disappearance of low-priced 
thing conflict with BLS’ cost-of- 
ing statistics. 
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Only fifty cents a day 
hires a Camel! 


N Southern Arabia you can hire a camel, 
plus the required attendant, for about 
50 cents a day. 

Sounds cheap! But let’s see . . . 

If you wanted to move a #on of freight, 
you'd need 4 camels. Total cost per day—$2. 
Moreover, camel caravans are slow-moving 
ships of the desert—average around 15 miles 
a day. So your cost per ton mile figures out to 
13 cents...and that’s expensive transportation! 

On the Erie and other American Railroads, 
where workers are paid many times as much 
as a camel attendant, and each freight car 
costs the price of 70 camels, shippers can 
move freight at high speeds for an average 
cost of mot 13 cents... but less than 1 centa 
ton mile! 

This kind of low-cost mass transportation, 
created by the private capital of individual 
investors, enables the Erie and other rail- 
roads to meet the needs of our mass produc- 
tion economy. Under the American Way of 
Life, we have achieved the greatest industrial 
capacity and the highest standard of living 
any nation has ever known. 


@ 


Trade Your Folding Money 
For Fighting Money 
-..- BUY WAR BONDS 


That, 


gne 
\ve 


OF LEBANON AT 


clone HIS “DAILY GRIND” 


He Helps Improve Your ELECTRIC SERVICE 


AVE FIRESTONE... 

for nine years an 
employee of the Lebanon 
Steel Foundry . . . is a 
skilled stand grinder. 
Part of his “daily grind” 
is going to help you en- 
joy electric service more 
complete than any you’ve ever known. 


Many of the Circle © Castings which Dave 
grinds are used for pressure and high tem- 
perature service in central station turbines, 
valves, fittings and boiler feed pumps. These 
stations provide the power for modern electri- 
cal appliances that will raise American living 
to new high levels of comfort and conven- 
ience. With your own quick-freezing cabinet, 


LEBANON 


ALLOY AND STEEL 


you'll be able to enjoy out-of-season foods 
at in-season prices. Within three hours, your. 


_ family’s clothes will be washed, wrung, 


dried and ironéd by your own complete 
electric laundry. Dave Firestone’s skill will 
help bring these benefits of electric power 
into your home. 


And in your industry, the skill of Lebanon 
craftsmen like Dave Firestone may assist you 
in improving a product or increasing a pro- 
duction rate. Lebanon Foundry engineers 
and metallurgists are ready to confer with 
you on any steel or alloy castings application. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY, LEBANON, PA. 
"In the Lebanon Valley” 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE FISCHER (Swiss CHAMOTTE) METHOD 


Union Weapon 


Public and advertise, 
quickly accept new newspape 
published by labor committe, 
in protest at “lockout.” 


News-hungry residents of St. Lo 
without daily newspapers for two wee} 
because of a strike of carrier nicmbe, 
of the A.F.L. Pressmen’s Union (B\\ 
Aug.25’45,p106), quickly bought | 
000 copies of a union-sponsored ne 
paper on Sept. 1. 

@ Four Unions Cooperate—The 1, 
daily, the St. Louis Daily News, is p 
lished by the Newspaper Inter-Un; 
Conciliation Committee, repr 
tive of four unions whose Re aagt 
numbering some 2,500, were laid 
when the strike-bound  Star-1'i; 
Globe-Democrat, and  Post-Dis spat 
suspended publication temporarily. | 
interunion committee, protesting w! 
it described as a “lockout” of employee 
first tried to conciliate the strike, th 
swung a club new to labor disputes-i 
own full-fledged daily paper. 

Forced to ration first issues from 
available 164 tons of newsprint, t 
committee is asking the War Produ 
tion Board for 36 tons daily—enoug 
for a 16-page paper for the potenti 
300,000 street sale circulation. Presen 


limits are four pages daily and eight om ~ 
Sunday sold for 5¢, which is 2¢ mos i basic 


than the price of the established § 
Louis papers. 
e Carries Advertising—The union spor 
sors made their original plans on ti 
assumption that circulation reven 


0 ker, * 
owing 
ectors O 
re kept a 


would be sufficient to keep the Dai “For 
News in the black under its contr’ Spe 
with the Nordmann Printing Co., whic 0,000 « 
handles the daily on the same basis thz olving 


cal, pag 
building 
“Cont 
as prove 
month 
d bale 
Hetailed 
lepend. 
btatemen 
pcOnom} 


it prints weekly neighborhood and shop 
ping papers. Editorial and business offc 
costs are negligible because this work 
done by laid-off employees of the thre 
big dailies-who have warned the 
either will collect from them for of 
time, or will not return to jobs. | 
the first few issues, at least, only § 
daily lunch money and actual expens 
were paid to writers who normally 2 
the city’s highest-paid reporters. 
However, St.Louis busmessmen, w! 
have felt the pinch of curtailed adve: 
tising, showed quick interest in the nc 
daily, whose rates for display, clas 
fied, and classified display advertisin 
have been set on a par with shopper 
papers—about 25¢ a ele santer of th 
higher rates charged by the dailies. 
e Picks Up Support—Motion pictu' as 
houses and other entertainment plac 
were quick to take advantage of ti 
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Good directorship functioning is 
ependent upon adequate case a 
f basic operating activities. F. W. 
ocker, Treasurer, discloses the fol- 
owing procedure by which the di- 
ectors of this widespread organization 
¢ kept advised of current conditions. 
“For sixty-six years our company 
has specialized in producing items in 
0,000 to 50,000 commodity codes in- 
olving processing in asbestos, chem- 
l, paper, mill board, insulation, 
building materials and textile fields. 
“Control of so diversified a business 
has proved to be possible only through 
monthly profit and loss statement 
nd balance sheet and the scores of 
letailed statements upon which they 
lepend. For the preparation of these 
-noptatements with speed, accuracy and 

@economy, we have relied for twelve 


e KWIK-FAX e 

“REMINGTON RAND 

p BTABULATING MACHINES 
may be PURCHASED 

tur as well as leased. 


\o4m BUY BONDS—Buy Victory and Peace 


ears upon Remington Rand Punched- 
Card Methods. Punched cards, which, 
until 1931, were used mainly for sales 
analysis reports, have become the basis 
for controlling the many phases of our 
business. 

“At the monthly meetings of the 
Board, each director is furnished com- 
bined statements and balance sheets 
for the preceding month, year to date, 
and comparable periods for the pre- 
ceding year. Administrative, sales and 
other expenses are listed by districts; 
as are analyses of comparative oper- 
ating statements. Sales are also ana- 
lyzed by departments. 

“This close monthly control helps 
to reduce our one-and-one-half mill. 
ion dollar inventory to the lowest prac- 
tical level—making possible an eight- 
time yearly turnover. The success of 


« w0 A keeps the Board of 


ectors well-informed 


mi a Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa., recommends Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Accounting as the logical means for controlling a 
large, complex operation and furnishing directors with active data. 


our management control, based on 
this punched-card method, inspired 
a large nationally known corporation 
to install similar controls br their 
directors. 

“In our opinion, no company can 

exercise close manufacturing control 
without the use of punched-card ac- 
counting.” 
Are you satisfied with the facts upon 
which you must make decisions? If 
not, Certified Report No. 4310 cover- 
ing the details of the Keasbey & 
Mattison punched-card applications 
should prove of great interest. Copies 
may be obtained by writing to our 
nearest branch office or to Remington 
Rand Inc., Tabulating Machines Div., 
Room 1742, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 


Remington Rend 


PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 


MARK of a Method 
of Accuracy 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” — 
the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 


*The HOLE 
... the Symbol 


for example 


Hamilton Text and Cover Papers— 
Andorra, Victorian, Kilmory, and 
Weycroft—are providing advertisers 
with distinctive printing surfaces 
at moderate costs. Their versatility 
is limited only by the creative in- 
genuity of those who must sell by 
the printed medium. Menus, for 
example . . announcements, books, 
booklets, brochures, programs, 
folders..for such media as these, 
Hamilton Text and Cover Papers 
are “‘good papers for good business.”” 


Behind the mills at Miquon is a 
nation-wide network of Hamilton 
merchants, actively determined to 
do everything possible to satisfy 
your needs and to meet your pre- 
cise specifications. ? 


W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, 
Pa. Offices in New York, Chicago, 
: San Francisco. 


| HAMILTON PAPERS 
; 


new medium, hoping to bolster sagging 
box office receipts. Department and 
other retail stores, plugging by radio, 
circular, and shoppers’ papers to bolster 
preschool and fall sales dealt hard blows 

100-degree heat and suspension of 
the big dailies, were reported ready to 
give their Associated Retailers approval 
to the Daily News, open the way for 
further financial gains. 

The dailies are sitting tight, confident 
that resumption of publication will 
mean the end-of the strike-born com- 
petitor. Negotiations for an end of the 
walkout continue spasmodically, with- 
out any indication that the present dead- 
lock will end soon. 
© Pickets Ignored—The carriers whose 
strike resulted in the birth of the Daily 
News are having no part in its publica- 
tion. The Pressmen’s Union, parent or- 
ganization of the carriers, threw pickets 
around the Nordmann plant to protest 
against use of commercial pressmen to 
print a daily newspaper—a violation of a 
jurisdictional line set within the Press- 
men’s Union. 

Until international officers of the 
pressmen ordered the pickets with- 
drawn, interunion committee publishers 
of the Daily News went about their 
business, ignoring the picketing press- 
men. 


OPEN-MESH BAG CASE . 


The open-mesh bag industry may 
soon be brought to trial in Denver on 
antitrust charges. 

The case was among some 25 anti- 
trust actions which were held up on 
the ground that prosecution would in- 
terfere with the war effort. 

An indictment was brought in Den- 
ver in 1942 against Bemis Bag Co. of 
St. Louis, Chase Bag Co. of New York, 
Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills of Geor- 
gia, Grand Rapids Fibre Cord Co., and 
Frank W. Winne & Sons of Philadel- 

hia. These firms made or sold virtu- 
ally all the 55,000,000 open-mesh bags 
turned out yearly in the U.S. before the 
war. Such bags are used almost entirely 
by vegetable growers and shippers. 

Gerald L. McAuliffe, in charge of 
the Denver regional office of the Anti- 
trust Division, said that an attempt to 
try the case a few months ago (trial 
originally was set for 1943) was balked 
by the Army and the Navy. He said 
the case could be tried this fall or early 
winter. 

Specific charges include one that the 
defendant companies sought to coerce 
the Grimes Co. of Denver, a small 
maker, into selling only at prices and 
under conditions laid — by ~ ma- 
jor companies and that they re- 
feet © to sell. the Grimes Co. needed 
cordage when it would not agree. 


PLASTIC MUSIC 


Reconversion kept on coming t 
week as RCA Victor unveiled a n 
breakable high fidelity plastic pho 
graph record for home use, happi 
displayed by Duke Ellington (above 
Like the V-Discs that the indus 
has been making for GIs (BW 
Jul.21°45,p28), the new record is mad 
principally of Vinylite, but RCA 
hunting for cheaper materials. Coj 
of a 12-in. Red Seal Vinylite disc wi 
be around $1.90 as compared with § 
for standard discs. RCA hopes to p 
“Till Eulenspiegel,” its first recordin; 
on sale in October, following with 
new album each month. Despite t 
“Duke’s” pleasure, there is no prese 
plan to use the plastic records f 
popular recordings. 


RECONVERSION SUIT 


OPA filed in U. S. District Cou 
at Chicago last week what it terms th 
first reconversion price suit in the cou 
try. The suit asks $150,000 as trebi 
damages from Electric Household Uti 
ties Corp. Starting last June that com 
pany’s Hurley Machine Division de 
livered to distributors 5,000 washia 
machines left over after completion 0 
military contracts. 

The prewar price was $89.95. Hurl 
invoiced them at $109.95, rubbe 
stamped on the invoice: “Prices on th ( 
invoice are subject to final approval 
change by OPA. When final prices a 
established, we will issue a credit mem 
if the price is lower or bill you an addi 
tional amount if the price is higher 

Hurley sold the same model to Amy 
and Navy throughout the war at ceilin; 


ese 
ie, 


 — CO oe 


BUY 
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One of many thousands of National Tank Co.'s 
Automatic Emulsion Treaters on which Taylor 
Self- Acting Temperature Controllers are stand- 
ard equipment. 


BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND TODAY! 


Thousands of these 
‘tough babies”’ are 
doing a man’s job! 


O doubt about it, these 

Taylor Self-Acting 
Temperature Controllers are 
tough babies. And Automa- 
tic Emulsion Treaters in the 
oil fields are typical of the 
many industrial processes to 
which their dependable per- 
formance, simple operation 
and economy are ideally 


adapted. 


Many thousands of these 
standard Taylor instruments 
are tn service today throt- 
tling the fuel supply to these 
treaters, automatically main- 
taining the proper temper- 
ature for the most efficient removal of water from 
the oil-field emulsions with minimum loss of oil. This 
process, which has such an important bearing on the 
marketability of the crude, is handled to perfection by 
the Taylor Self-Acting Controller. It just doesn’t re- 
quire a more expensive, more complicated instrument. 


You can spend a lot more money than necessary on 
fancy controls (and we make them, too) for many 
jobs where very close control is not required. Typical 
jobs which the Taylor Self-Acting Temperature Con- 
trollers take in stride are: condenser cooler water in 
stills, oil field superheaters, wax coating machines, 
plating and rinsing tanks, bottle and can washers, mix- 
ing and cooling kettles, hot water tanks, diesel water 
jackets, feed water systems, etc. 

They require no auxiliary air supply for operation. 
Double seated valves are available in sizes up to 2”; 
single-seated composition disc types up to 1’’. Numer- 
ous standard temperature ranges within limits of 10° 


and 340° F, and semi-standard ranges within limits of 
165° and 610° F. 


Write for catalog 36-R. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. Instruments for 
indicating, recording, and controlling temperature, pres- 


sure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 
RRs 

a \\ — I 

“Taylor Lnstruments 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 


IN HOME AND 


INDUSTRY 


When beaus were “seeing Nel- 
lie home,” this sign was as wel- 
come as today’s ts Fixed.” 
Just as unmistakably, your 
tra must attract atten-. 
tion and inspire confidence. It 
should dovetail with advertis- 
ing and sales promotion. It 
should guarantee quality and 
meet legal requirements. 
There’s a Kaumagraph method 
to mark your materials effec- 
tively and economically. Give 
your products distinctive iden- 
tification. Send a sample for 
ea _ experimental marking today. 


KAUMAGRAPH 


light weight, compact desiga, 
and maximum performance... 


ths OSTER MOTOR 
has the features that “fill the bill” 


HOUSING — Die cast, open or totally enclosed. 
FINISH — Black, baked enamel. 
BEARINGS — Single, shielded ball bearings. Bear- 


ing housing fitted with steel inserts. 


BRUSHES — Furnished with metal graphite or 
electro ym brushes of ample size to assure 
unusually long brush life. Phosphor bronze or 
beryllium copper brush springs. 

WINDINGS — Available for operation on 12, 24 
or 115 voles, in shunt, series and split series types. 
MOUNTING — Available for either base or flange 
mounting. 

MODIFICATIONS ~- Motors can be furnished with 
special shaft extensions, finishes, leads, etc. 
Motors can also be furnished for operation in 
high ambient temperatures and high altitudes. 


All ratings and data ore opproximate. 
. 7 M-18C 


John Oster Mfg. Co. 


DEPARTMENT B-18 ® RACINE, WISCONSIN 


prices, although it estimates its costs 
are 25% above prewar. Hurley’s re- 
quest last April to OPA for a price in- 
crease has not yet been granted, and 
the management plainly wanted to get 
an early start in the market. 

OPA says that Hurley should have 
sold its machines at $89.95. and that if 
OPA subsequently gave it a ceiling 
boost, it could have asked its customers 
please to pay the difference. 


Market Opposed 


Produce group headed by 
union leader challenges mayor's 
plans for $42,000,000 project, 
wants costs justified. 


Few public works programs esca 
opposition, and Mayor Fiorello H. 
Guardia’s proposed $42,000,000 ter- 
minal produce market for New York 
City (BW—Jul.21’45,p86) is no excep- 
tion. . Last week the oniail New York 
Fruit & Produce Terminal -Investigat- 
ing Committee was organized to in- 
vestigate it. 

e Union Head Is Leader—Spearhead is 
Joseph G. Papa, president of Local 202, 
Commission Drivers & Chauffeurs Un- 
ion, which includes truck drivers, por- 
ters, and, salesmen employed in the pres- 
ent Washington Market on New York’s 
lower west side. Also represented are 
associations of fruit and produce re- 
ceivers, truck operators, loaders, and 

roperty owners. 

4 cae that his group is neutral, 
but - makes it clear, however, that 
his committee intends to get answers 
to these questions: Would rentals to 
receivers have to be prohibitive in order 
to pay for a $42,000,000 ‘market? 
Will the terminal divert market busi- 
ness to other areas—notably New Jersey 
—because of higher costs? Will the 
new market, with its modern loading 
equipment and tractor trailers, put truck 
drivers, loaders, salesmen, buyers, help- 
ers, and coopers (who repair crates) out 
of work? Will costs to growers (who 
consign produce to the market’s com- 
mission merchants) be increased? Will 
property owners get a fair price for 
their holdings? 

e No Answer Yet—Papa says that so far 
the city has proffered no answers. If 
the answers which his committee digs 
up for itself are unsatisfactory, it prob- 
ably would take action in an effort to 
block any further development of the 
project. 

Backers of the new market contend 
the new facilities would lower costs 
and enable New York to recapture some 
of the market business it has lost in 


TURTLE IN THE SOUP 


At Delafield State Fish Hatcher 
Robert Moore (above, left), super 
ing warden, with his assistant, exhibit 
a catch of snapping turtles which 2: 
being netted in Wisconsin lakes an 
sold because they menace fish. Tw: 
tles, weighing as high as 27 Ib., x 
shipped from the hatchery at 15¢ ; 
Ib. Best customers are taverns, which 
serve the snappers in soup and stews 
None is going out of the state becaus 
local demand exceeds supply. 


} 


recent years to neighboring cities. Fed. 
eral funds are justified, they point out, 
to reduce costs in this market which 
establishes fruit and vegetable prices for 
the entire country. 

e Attitude Changing—For years deales 
have resisted any change in the hoar 
Washington market. Now the confusion 
of two-way traffic attempting to load 
and unload in 30-ft: streets is so great 
that a large portion of the trade is ready 
for almost any change that would rc 
lieve the congestion and thereby reduce 
their labor costs. 

For example, a porter’s wage averages 
$1.42 per hour. A hand truck gener 
ally carries about $15 worth of me: 
chandise, on which a dealer gets 1°) 
But much of his profit is eaten up by 
“cartage” since it may take a_ porter 
close to an hour to cart the goods from 
unloading pier to truck, or from one 
truck to another. Most of this time he 
spends waiting for produce trucks to 
maneuver into position, and, once his 
hand cart is loaded, in threading his way 
through close-packed streets. 

By contrast, the new market promiscs 
such advantages as 110-ft. streets, com 
plete tractor-trailer cartage, and “‘tail 
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0. natural gas pipe line system—6,000 miles in length—was dedicated to serve peace-time 
industry, business and homes in the Gulf South. Then the ruthless assault on Pearl Harbor plunged 
our pipe lines into war... allied them with vast industrial plants in the Gulf South, helping to 
speed production of war materials. ...Now, many industries, planning to expand and 
decentralize, are investigating the Gulf South, with its rich resources and many other industrial 
advantages. When full reconversion comes, our pipe lines will again be “pipes of peace”’ 
... serving the peace-time needs of more industries, more businesses, and more homes 


in the Gulf South. 


UNITED GAS...SERVING THE why Sontlt 


o> For information on Gulf South opportunities, write to Director of Industrial Development. 


‘tail inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: IN TEXAS—Beaumont, Delles, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San 
7 onio and Wichita Falls; IN LOUISIANA—Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport; FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and 

LORIDA-—Jackson, Mississippi. For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS CORPORATION: IN TEXAS—Huntsville, Jacksonville, Laredo, 

1948 all, Mineola, Nacogdoches, New Braunfels, Schulenburg, Sinton; IN LOUISIANA—New Iberia, Opelousas; IN MISSISSIPPI—Gulfport, Laurel, McComb. 


YOUR ROAD MAP'S eZ OF EM! 


Wk exacts a heavy toll on the 
nation’s highways, because fre- 
quently even ordinary maintenance 
and new construction must mark 
time for the duration. 
War's end should be the starting point 
for a nation-wide program of needed 
rehabilitation and better highways, 
roads and streets—all over America! 
Such a project means jobs for mil- 
lions of veterans—not only in con- 
struction but with the builders and 
suppliers of road-building materials 
and equipment and many related 
activities, as well. 
That’s the objective of a plan spon- 


sored by the American Road Builders 
Association. The federal government 
has already appropriated 114 billions 
of dollars for this task—funds to be 
matched by each state or municipality 
participating in the program. 

The benefits of this plan are far-reach- 
ing enough to warrant the interest 
and support of good citizens every- 
where. Write for a free copy of “The 
Road Ahead” from the American 
Road Builders Association, 1319 F. St. 
N. W., Washington 4,D.C. Read 
it and then see that your community 
shares in putting this sound, practical 
plan for peacetime jobs in action. 


Cleaver - Brooks 


COMPANY ihe 
WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE 9, 


* CLEAVER-BROOKS 


Food Processi: 


Steam Generators Equipment Tank Car Heaters 


PRODUCTS INCLUDE * 


aE 
S & ce 


Oil & Asphalt Heaters Special Military Equipment 


board” deliveries eliminating }; 

goods from street to truck floor AE 
e Plans Move Along—Mean\})\), 

operating company, Washingt» \ 
ket Terminal, Inc., is in the pro 
oc pare we and detailed  }y; 
plans are being drawn, financed }, 

$750,000 federal grant (the ac 


already spent $200,000 on p: ini ie 
plans). Ir 
REFRIGERATION TEST rease \ 

el will 


While. six perspiring experts in 
frigeration baked in a coach that , ‘arly mex 
not air-conditioned, eight cars of Guidi resident 
frozen raspberries, peas, and cherfilhited Ste 
rolled twelve days across country infiibet in Pit 
test of the effectiveness and ccononfih pation’ 
of various types of rail refrigeration (foe demat 
such products. The test was sponsrfillening of | 
by the Bureau of Plant Industry, Defi up 
of Agriculture. The cars left SpokfiliWhat M 
Aug. 16 and on Aug. 28 reached Nal what ma 
York where all contents were found #& not Jacl 
be in good condition. asking f 


Four cars had heavy 6-in. insulatioj 2.25°45,} 
with end ice bunkers in two and tdlibnt work 
bunkers in two. Four others had lig bers wit 
3-in. insulation and were equipped wif rubber 
fans to blow cold air from ice to whi same | 
30% salt had been added. ‘cials ha 

The purpose of the experiment wait figure 
to see if fan cars, of which railwafibest tha 
have about 4,500, can protect froih 30% < 
foods as well as heavy-insulated cars, @ the fir 
which there are only about 450. TMNo ma 
fan cars maintained temperatures of |fiecific de 
F compared with 12 F in the heavy orgar 
insulated reefers. Because it costs moMh|d week 
to build the latter type, proof of tif@ne-padd 
performance of fan cars will hclifinced y 
standardize this cheaper type. eck for 
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WANAMAKER’S TELEVISION 


With the radio industry extending if 
self to sell retailers on television, Alle 
B. DuMont Laboratories announce 
this week that it would install thre 
complete television studios in Joh 
Wanamaker’s New York store. ‘Th 
main studio, said Wanamaker’s an 
DuMont, will have room for the large: 
live audience of any television studi 
in the country. Installation will get un 
der way next week and the studi 
are expected to be in operation befor 
the end of the year. 

News of this ambitious project would 
seem to call a temporary halt to th¢ 
recurrent—and recently more insisten! 
—rumors that Wanamaker’s will shortly 
move uptown from the Washington 
Square district to which it has clung 
for so many years. One report has beca 
that Wanamaker’s would take over pai pene 
of the skyscraper which Webb & Knapp, 19 
will build on the site of the presente) = 
Hotel Marguery (BW—Sep.1’45,p 30). a R 
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next week, Philip Murray, who 
president of both the C.1.O. and the 
nited Steelworkers of America, will 
et in Pittsburgh with delegates from 
> nation’s steel towns to draft new 
ee demands. That will be the official 
ning of the great union campaign to 
sh u rates. 

faker Be Expected—Indications 
what may be expected at Pittsburgh 
not lacking. That the auto workers 
asking for a 30% wage boost (BW— 
o.25’45,p94), that the farm equip- 
at workers are presenting their em- 

with an identical demand, that 
rubber workers will shortly ask for 
> same thing, and that steel union 
icials have been talking in terms of 


und 


ulatio 
nd t 
id igh 
od wi 


. whid 


nt walt figure in their staff meetings all 
ailway pest that Murray is about to formal- 
froze 30% as C.1.O.’s standard demand 
“ats, i the first postwar wage push. 


. TMNo matter what the steelworkers’ 
» of lecific demand may be, the fact is clear 
heavfilat organized labor is setting out to 
> Momld weekly pay at its wartime, over- 
of tiiline-padded level in the face of a sharply 
helfjuced work-week. To make a pay- 
ck for a 40-hour week equal one for 
48-hour week at the same job requires 
30% hourly increase to balance out 
e lost overtime payments at time and 
alf. 
old Statistics—In 1939, the average 
brk-week in factory employment was 
7 hours; in 1944 it was 45.2 hours. 
adjustment back from 1944 to 1939 
bk hours can be made up only by a 
% wage increase. These are the cold 
tistics behind current wage demands 
hich might otherwise seem unrelated 
anything except the fevered imagina- 
n of labor leaders. 
Employers, disposed to acknowledge 
ouldaeet Some. wage increases are now in- 
a itable with the relaxation of wartime 
: ‘ i age controls, think in much more 
seh Bedest terms of what the situation calls 


rortls 
1 on Prepared to Discuss 8%—Just before 
beerl war's end, when the National War 
‘parfqebor Board was attempting to find 
Rs | ik ment on a wage adjustment for- 
ve to replace the Little Steel yard- 
*. feck, industry representatives on the 
ard, though not formally committing 
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“Wage Showdown Due Soon 


Indications on eve of steel union’s huddle are that 30% 
rease will be standard C.I.0. demand. Effort to keep wartime 
el will only be abandoned after every tactic has failed. 


themselves, were prepared to discuss an 
8% upward wage adjustment. 

The 8% figure results from translat- 
ing average hourly earnings for a 48- 
hour week (with its eight hours of time 
and one-half) into a new straight-time 
hourly rate. 

With the abrupt end of the war, how- 

ever, employers who have declared 
themselves show a willingness to go fur- 
ther. 
e For Example—Timken Roller Bear- 
ing and Standard Oil of New Jersey have 
offered revisions in wage agreements 
which will bring base pay up 10% and 
15% Mtr 

Standard, which contemplates a tran- 
sitional step from a 48-hour week to a 
44-hour week before going back to 40 
hours in some departments, proposes a 


5% base rate increase for employees 
working +4 hours and an additional 
10% boost when the weck scales down 
to the 40-hour level. 
e How It Works Out—Agreements may 
indeed be reached amicably—that is, 
without work stoppages—but it is real- 
istic to assume that only rarely will they 
be reached on the basis of terms now be- 
ing offered by employers. A proposal like 
Timken’s, tendered to Murray's own 
union, can serve only to narrow the gap 
between what wage rates are now and 
what the union wants them to become. 
It establishes, for bargaining purposes, 
the lower limit of wage figure discus- 
sions, just as the union’s demand fixes 
the upper limit. 
* Up 40.3% Since ’39—Steel, and the 
directly related industries covered by 
that classification, are paying their em- 
ployees now an average hourly straight 
time rate of $1.02. ‘Traditional bell- 
wether of the U. S. economy, it has 
upped straight-time hourly rates 40.3% 
since 1939. Murray’s men, without 
equivocation, attribute that fact to the 
operation of a strong union in the in- 
dustry. For, half of that increase came 
in the first two years, while it took the 
next four, despite the existence of the 
tightest labor market ever, to attain the 
other half under the government's sta- 
bilization program. These union leaders 


POLITICAL WORK FOR IDLE HANDS 


Unions, faced with membership depletion through mass layoffs, are diverting 
the heat and the eyes of their constituents toward Washington. A protest 
meeting (above) in New York is typical of rallies conducted in many industrial 
centers to attract the attention of Capitol Hill to growing demands for 
immediate action on such measures as the Murray full employment bill and 
the White House-blessed Kilgore unemployment compensation bill. 
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Unda of Power 


HERE is the ideal way to supply compressed air for 
expanding needs. Install a Wayne “Packaged Unit" in de- 
partments which need more air. It's quicker, easier, less 
costly than replacing your large central unit .. . and provides 
air at higher pressures for special tools or needs. If your 
present unit is overloaded or badly in need of repair, inves- 
tigate the Wayne Auxiliary Unit Pian. 


—_—~ 


Smaller compressors spotted 
here and there in your plant of- 
fer real protection against pro- 
duction stoppage due to lack of 
air, and save the cost of operat- 
ing your big central compressor 
when only a few departments 
work overtime. 


Ask for a copy of the money- 
saving booklet illustrated here 
and a complete catalog. 


Industrial Division 
THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 


(Wayne) AIR COMPRESSORS 


-| wage policy because (1) it is a sharp 


are beset by the belief that 
some catching up to do. 

Over that same 1939-194 
average hourly earnings in thi ing, 
(including overtime) have  incy 
50.8% to their present $1.107 ley¢), 
the average weekly pay envcloy 
$51.73 on the day the war’s en heal 
cutbacks and cancellations, \ 1s jy 
double its 1939 content. 
e Back to Basic Wage—Hourly , 
have, during wartime, been \ital , 
in arguments before NWLB. The 
envelope was the payoff and into it 
going overtime premiums, pgrad 
benefits, and fringe allowances. Nog 
day’s pay will be the sum of straig 
time rates almost exclusively and | 
basic wage is restored to its prev ar j 
portance. 

Taking credit for gains, a union 

not escape responsibility for losses. Sj 
it signed up its first member in | 
the C.1.O. has never had to ask its 1 
and file to do a day’s work for | 
money. It cannot do so now unles 
first demonstrates that an application 
its economic power—meaning strike 
will be unsuccessful. 
e What Is at Stake—The wage dema 
now being formulated represent an 
fort to hold earnings at the wart 
level. They will be whittled down 
stantially only after it becomes evidg 
that no tactic—peaceful or otherwi 
can succeed in achieving them. 


RAISE FOR SEAMEN 


An increase of $45 a month in{ 
base pay of 100,000 seamen has k 
ordered by the National War |: 
Board in a significant follow-up t 
cent removal of the brakes on \ 
increases and scrapping of the Li 
Steel wage formula (BW—Aug.25 
p15). : 

The raise—which NWLB says alre 
has been approved by Economic Sta 
ization Director William H. Davis 
an important indication of new NW 


crease in wages to make up for a 

crease in wartime take-home pay 

seamen, and (2) it was authon 

despite the fact that it very probudl 

will mean higher shipping rates. 
Seamen will get the mcrease imma Soto ar 

ately upon elimination of the Mant 

War Emergency Board’s current 4 

risks bonus on Oct. 1. At its maxim 

during the two-ocean war, this bot 

amounted to 100% of the base wage rece 

$100 a month, whichever was high It i 

Currently the bonus averages $5} 

month. Am 
Elimination of the war risk bo in 

without an adjustment in wages ! The 

been opposed vigorously by the Natiog 

Maritime Union (C.LO.) since |! 
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XXX BR SOK 


First Step Back in 1910, Jimmie left his 

father’s farm for the big city of New York. He 

) talks about the first Ferry ride and the thrill he got 

pking at the New York sky line. He liked the Ferry, stayed 

on it, got a job shining shoes and saved some money. 
a. 


emai ie 
t an 
warty 
WN § 
evide 


}. ‘a ; — 
erwis itt, Ay i 
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d Step Jimmie got hold of a barber shop, right near 
steel mill. He put his name up over the door, made friends 
d got customers. He also took an interest in a shoe repairing 


» nearby. Then another interest in a little one-armed 
nt in the same neighborhood. Jimmie was swre in 


inless 
ation 
strike 


pay roll. He did a 
‘busines and will agai, immie, of course, thinks 
cars are the greatest in the world. 


Tus story of Jimmie is true, — from 
vag ™ records on file with Chrysler Corporation. 
s@ lt is a story typical of hundreds of other 
American boys and men who made good 
bow in the direct and simple American way. 
cs] The free way. Jimmie took the jolts and 
bumps in stride. He came up smiling. He 


Jinmie’s Five te 
to Fortune 


ein time: 1 minute, 54 seconds 
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an wa ~ ~ 
“\? ~ See, —-> 
Second Step Next Jimmie got the Western fever. Started 
West, working his way on the public roads. Then got a job 
in a Western Steel Mill where he learned the machinist’s 
trade. Jimmie kept his eyes wide open all the 
time and had dreams of bigger things. A 
business of his own maybe. 


Fourth Step By this time Jimmie had a family. A fine wife 
and two lusty youngsters. He had « father-in-law too, who 
owned a garage but wanted to retire. Jimmie took over. His 
machinist’s training now came in handy. He was smart with 
automobiles. He made a local name for himself. Kept working 
hard, with his eyes wide open, seemed 
=> , to get bigger and better ideas 
— all the time. 


we 

— Qe spare? pi 
Jimmie Steps Back —to farming again. Jimmie’s home is 
a model farm where 350 acres of fields and pastures give him 
relaxation with his family. His sizable dairy herd also helps 
supply a considerable area with its daily needs in fresh milk. 
Next to his De Soto-Plymouth dealership, Jimmie’s farm is 
his pride and joy. Jimmie earned them both. 


kept his eyes open, and nothing, really, 
stood in his way. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
PLYMOUTH * DODGE * DESOTO 
CHRYSLER * DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


New Thursday Night Program! The Music of Andre Kostelonetz with the 
most Populor Stors of the Musical World, Thursdey, C 8 S, 9 P. M., E. W. T. 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Lewis 


Add (again) to the list of the 
A.F.L. and C.1.O. leaders’ press- 
ing worries, John Llewellyn Lewis in 
his dual capacity as head of the coal 
miners ond boss of the private, mis- 
cellaneous labor movement known as 
District 50. Lewis is today in the 


sweetest spot on the whole labor © 


front. He operates in the only com- 
pletely unionized basic industry that 
is, and will continue to be, under- 
manned, and that will om — its 
output in over-capacity demand un- 
affected by reconversion. 

Further, coal is covered by a con- 
tract which Lewis can terminate on 
30 days’ notice. Either he can an- 
nounce his postwar wage demands 
shortly and make the rest of the 
unions look as though they are play- 
ing a game of follow-the-leader, or 
he can hold off until other labor 
leaders have spoken their piece and 
then advance demands which will 
make them look like pikers. 

As if this isn’t enough to make 
Lewis’ position thoroughly enviable 
to other labor leaders, there are 
the further facts that, through Dis- 
trict 50’s contracts with U. S. 
Vanadium Corp. and Vanadium 
Corp. of America, he controls the 
most important union factor in 
uranium production and atomic re- 
search; that his organizers are being 
warmly welcomed by railroad em- 
ployees; and that District 50’s unit in 
the construction industry is showing 
unmistakable signs of life. 


Trouble 


The employer with a union rela- 
tionship who now makes an offer 
to increase wages—and a growing 
number of them are doing that— 
may simply be asking for trouble. 

spite statements that generous 
gestures from management are al- 
ways welcomed, union leaders k 
their jobs by convincing the ran 
and file that they are getting things 
which would not be forthcoming 
without union efforts. A normal un- 
ion reaction to an employer pro- 
posal to raise pay rates is to treat it 
contemptuously and counter fre- 
—— with more extreme demands 
than would be forthcoming if the 
employer had shown no disposition 
to make increases voluntarily. 


If earnest advocates of _labor- 
management “understanding” find 
such a fact discouraging, let them 
remember that a collective bargain- 
ing relationship has no provision for 
unilateral action, and that labor, for 
historical reasons, suspects any em- 
ployer gesture which would give the 
impression that workers’ interests are 
adequately protected by employer 


generosity and goodwill. 
$25.00 


Labor has a tendency to dismiss 
business opposition to so-called pro- 
gressive legislation as an automatic 
reaction largely meaningless. It as- 
sumes that there is a broad though 
silent section of the business com- 
munity which will favor most pro- 
“og designed to raise or protect 

income of wage eamers. 

Thus, in the present national de- 
bate over raising unemployment 
compensation benefits to $25 a week 
for a 26-week period, labor finds it 
hard to believe that any except mem- 
bers of what it characterizes as a die- 
hard, reactionary group in the busi- 
ness community are against such 
liberalizing of unemployment pro- 
visions. But here labor is wrong. 

Aside from that section of business 
for whom labor has barbed epithets, 
there may, indeed, be substantial 
sentiment to maintain workers’ pur- 
chasing power. Nor is the $25 figure, 
taken by itself, considered too un- 
reasonable by many businessmen 
whose views are not usually reflected 
in the publicity releases of big busi- 
ness organizations. However, these 
same men are troubled by the follow- 
ing facts: 

In the sometimes-considered-nor- 
mal year, 1939, the average weekly 
wage of all workers covered by unem- 
ployment insurance was $26.15. To- 
day, in order to net $25 a week after 
taxes, a single man must earn $29 
and a man with one dependent must 
earn $26. Unemployment benefits 
are not taxable. Therefore, at 1939 
income levels, more than half of the 
single and married workers in cov- 
ered employment would be at least as 
well off financially if they qualify as 
unemployed. 

What business, with few excep- 
tions indeed, wants to know is: How 
“available” will an adequate work 
force be under these circumstances? 


‘eens 


bonus was cut after the Germay 
render (BW—May19'45,p104.. 4 
cent hearings in Washington the 
chant seamen warned of a possible 
of shipping—including the retun 
troops from abroad—unless an ing, 
was granted, 


Double Trouble 


Foremen’s strike folk 
close on heels of Goodrid 
surrender to union demands| 
immediate 36-hour work-we 


Labor difficulties continued to ply 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. this week ; 
strike of foremen closed all product 
lines and made 15,000 workers idl 
six of the company’s Akron plants. 
last week Goodrich settled wm 
among production employees by ag 
ing to put into immediate effec 
plant-wide 36-hour work-week (B) 
Aug.25’45,p94) demanded by 
United Rubber Workers (C.1.0). 
e Refuses R ition—The fore: 
are members of the independent fi 
man’s Assn. of America, which has 
tioned the National Labor Relat 
Board for recognition as collective } 
gaining agent for supervisory empleo 
at Goodrich, claiming to have as » 
bers 780 of Goodrich’s 800 forer 
The company has refused to recog 
the F.A.A. as a union, pending 
NLRB order. 

The strike action, according to 
F.A.A., results from recent layoff 
foremen at Goodrich plants. The u 
contends that seniority and service 
ords were not followed. 
e Plea of Labor Shortage—Last wei 
headache for Goodrich came when 
rubber workers’ union refused the 
pany’s proposal that the depression- 
36-hour-work-week be put into effect 
a gradual basis. The company took 
position that a shortage of skilled |i! 
made plant-wide adoption of the sh 
ened week impractical, and estim 
that it would need 750 to 1,000 ad 
tional male employees to maintain p 
ent production levels while reduc 
hours from 45 to 36 a week. 

If the change could be made gu 
ally, the company said, veterans ret 
ing to their jobs and workers transfe: 
from war operations of Goodrich 
offset the need for additional tire 
duction workers. 
e Company Gives In—The Good: 
rubber workers local turned down 1 
argument. To enforce demands that 
shortened work-week be made effect 
at once, builders of tires for small 
and passenger cars adopted an unofii 
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“Fifth floor - home furnishings 


rugs , houses...” 


NE of these days, people may 

buy homes in a department 
store. From scale models! They'll 
be prefabricated houses, designed 
by registered architects, and rea- 
sonably priced: 

Demountable houses that can 
be assembled in a few hours’ ime 
may revolutionize the home- 
buying habits of the nation. And 
this is one new industry in which 
copper will be right at bome from 
the start. 

Copper has always served the 
home-owner, from roof (flashing; 
gutters and downspouts) to cellar 


(water and heating lines). No other 
properties of corrosion-resistance, 


strength, and ready workability. 


better? Insist, then, upon thename 
CHASE—there’s no better copper 
or copper alloys. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co. In- 
corporated, Waterbury91,Connec- 
ticut — Subsidiary of Kennecott 
Copper Corporation: 


BRASS & COPPER 


ee oo Chase 


six-hour shift, quitting work two hiou;, 
early on each turn. After two day 
Goodrich gave in and ordered the «)or 
ened elh-ocek-aheedy in effect 
heavy tire production lines—efi tive 
throughout Goodrich plants. 

The union demanded the immediate 

shortening of the work-weck for 
reason: to create more jobs and ty 
strengthen union demands for im )eqj. 
ate wage increases. 
@ Higher Wages Asked—The ribbe; 
workers have asked 30% more pay—the 
same percentage other C.1.0. union; 
are seeking (page 95)—so that a shorter 
work-week will not result in any mate. 
rial reduction in wages. As long as 48 
hour pay was being maintained for 
some, the union found it difficult to 
press a unanimous demand for action, 
Hence, the complete shift-over to the 
short week became imperative to the 
wnion’s current wage drive. 


Seniority Issue 


Federal court ruling adds to 
confusion over re-employment 
rights of veterans. Preferential 
status for one year is upheld. 


New decisions on the degree of sen- 
jority a returned veteran is entitled to 
claim under the selective service act add 
to—rather than diminish—the confusion 
existing over interpretation of one clause 
providing for re-employment of veterans 
and their security in jobs for a period of 
ome year. 

After precedent appeared pretty well 
set im a senes of regional war labor 
board and arbitration rulings that a vet 
eran is entitled to his old job, but no 
preferential status over nonveterans on 
plant seniority lists (BW —May19 4), 
pis). a recent decision in the U. S 

istrict Court at Brooklyn toppled the 
arbitration guideposts by upholding : 
claim that a returned veteran must b 
given plant superseniority for one year 
© Worker Protests—The case » 
brought by Abraham Fishgold, a welder. 
who regained his job at the Sullivan Dn 
Dock & Repair Corp.’s Brooklyn vard 
after receiving an honorable discharge 
Subsequently, however, he was laid of 
for short periods on several occasions, 


boeing Stra 


rail 


The Boe: 
thing mo 
win the 
principh 
transport 

Not or 
in which 
been des: 
the first t 


while nonveterans with greater senionty HH the Bo 
were kept on the job. outta 
Fishgold protested, but first his union Bhi 3 oo, 
—the Industrial Union of Marine & @ les 
Shipbuilding Workers (CLO), which 298 
has a contract at the Sullivan yard—and [J Boeing 
later an arbitrator decided that when [ithe desig 
Fishgold -was restored to this forme Mircraft 1 


job, with accumulated seniority, he be 
came subject to the same condition: of 
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boeing Stratocruiser (above) and Boeing 8-29 Superfortress 


rail-blazer for peacetime flight 


The Boeing B-29 Superfortress is some- 
thing more than the weapon that helped 
win the war against Japan. It embodies 
principles that will revolutionize air 
transport now that victory is won. 


Not only have the great Boeing planes 
in which you may soon travel already 
been designed . . . a military version of 
he first true super-transport of the future 

the Boeing Stratocruiser—has broken 
all records for transcontinental flight, 
ith a coast-to-coast average speed of 383 
miles per hour! 

Boeing has had more experience in 
the design and building of four-engine 


ircraft than any other manufacturer 


DESIGNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS + THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
THE KAYDET TRAINER e THE STRATOLINER « 


in the world. Like the Superfortress, 
the new Stratocruiser has four engines 
—and even greater horsepower will be 
added. 

Like the B-29, it has the extraordina- 
rily efficient Boeing wing, giving it huge 
carrying capacity—plus higher perform- 
ance and greater economy in operation 
than any other transport. 

Again, like the Superfortress, the 
Stratocruiser benefits from Boeing lead- 
ership in stratosphere research and the 
production of aircraft for high-level, 
over-weather operation. It has improved 
pressurized cabins—plus new refinements 
in sound-proofing and air-conditioning. 


PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


It has all the structural and aerod, 
namic advances of the last three years, 
proved in war on Boeing-built aircraft 
all the new features contributing to safe 
navigation, ease of control and depend 
able performance — plus passenger com 
fort never before imagined. It expresses, 
as no other commercial airplane has yet 
done, man’s growing understanding of 


the laws of flight. 
Now that peace is here, Boeing principles of 


research, design, engineering and manufac 
ture will bring you the Stratocruiser and 
other advances in air transport . . . and you 
may know of any airplane—if it’s “Built by 
Boeing” it's built to lead. 


BOEING 


was Halimarked for a purpose . 


One reason Old English Silver is 
valued so highly by connoisseurs is 
the strict precaution taken to safe- 
guard its authenticity and high 
oeeny of artisanship. Experts look 
or the Guild Hallmarks stamped 
on each piece— the guarantee of its 
quality and manufacture by a maker 
of recognized standing. It is in that 
spirit that we watermark .. . 


EAGLE-A COUPON BOND 


100% Rag Extra No. 1 Grade 


Craftsmanship in the art of fine 
papermaking is an Eagle-A tradi- 
tion. For this reason, Eagle-A Coupon Bond holds a domi- 
nant position in the national market because its exceptional 
quality survives competitive tests. You'll likeits bank-note 
crispness — you'll recognize its prestige quality as being 
worthy of representing you in all business transactions. 


Specify Eagle-A Coupon Bond to your orinter, lithographer or engraver. 


Ask your stationer for 
EAGLE-A COUPON BOND BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPER 


EAGLE-A PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION e HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


employment and layoffs that cove: no; A 


veteran workers. = 
e Claim Is Upheld—Encouraged i, bec 
lective Service officials, Fishgold | vit 


civil suit for $96.40 against the con 
pany, claiming that he had lost thy: 
sum in wages when ke had been dcnie; 
job rights guaranteed by the selecti 
service act. 

Judge Matthew T. Abruzzo uphelj 

the claim, deciding that for one vex 
Fishgold is entitled under the selecti 
service act to work every day that th: 
Sullivan yard has welders on the job, 
regardless of seniority rolls. 
e Congress May Decide—The court held 
that the statute must be construcd 4; 
superseding collective bargaining con. 
tracts. ‘This was in sharp disagrecment 
with the arbitration awards which | had 
said that collective bargaining clause 
must stand, anc that Congress had 
never intended to give veterans a prefer. 
ential status. 

With confusion growing, expectation 
is that either the U. S. Supreme Court 
or Congress itself (BW—Aug.25’45,p98 
will have to draw the definite legal line 
on the seniority issue. 


Back to Mexico 


Mexicans, other foreign 
laborers will be returned to 
native lands shortly. Survey of ( 
war prisoner work begins. 


Abrupt end of tight employment 
conditions brought immediate Wa 
Manpower Commission orders to speed 
the return of most of 83,000 foreign 
workers to their homes in Mexico, the 
Barbados, Jamaica, and British Hon- 
duras. This will clear jobs in industry 
and on railroads for American workers 
who have been displaced from war in- 
dustry. 
© Railroad Replacements—Most of the 
workers, or 67,000, were brought from 
Mexico to take railroad track mainte- 
nance jobs on six-month contracts. As 
the contracts expire, efforts will be 
made to replace the Mexicans with 
domestic laborers—who so far have been 
reluctant to take the six-day, 48-hour 
week jobs which pay an average of 
$31.20. 

The New York Central already is fol- 
lowing this replacement policy (BW- 
Sep.1'45,p17), and other roads are plan- 
ning to adopt it. If American workers 
cannot be found, Mexican laborers will 
remain on 90-day contracts. 

e All Must Go—The other 16,000 work- 
ers have filled wartime jobs in eastem 
and midwestern industries—438 in tev- 
tiles, 4,113 in foundries, 360 in steel, 
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A delicate peretion Burring the steel 

an aircraft engine gear to re- 
— tf sharp edges which might 
become starting points for failure-in- 
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viting “fatigue cracks.” 


They’re the teeth on the reduction 
driving gear which transmits from 
crankshaft to propeller some 2200 
horsepower of a roaring aircraft 
engine. 

Tremendous strain upon each tooth 
demands exceptional strength. High 
speed of operation requires unvary- 
ing hardness to resist wear. But most 
important is the need for jewel-like 
precision—because a variation of 
only half a thousandth of an inch can 
double the stresses in a single tooth, 
or result in noisy gearing and a dan- 
gerous drop in power. 

For these reasons, aircraft engine 
gears are made from the finest of 
steels—electric furnace steel—a ma- 
jority of which comes from Republic 
furnaces. 


Republic Electric Furnace Steels are 
“targeted” steels—made to hit the most 
difficult specifications with unfailing 
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accuracy. They are as CLEAN and 
SOUND as steel can be made—free 
from hidden imperfections which at 
final inspection could destroy all the 
costly craftsmanship of the 69 opera- 
tions required to produce the particu- 
lar gear pictured above. And their 
consistent UNIFORMITY — their 
freedom from practice-upsetting var- 
iables — insures maximum benefits 
from mass production methods. 


Your peacetime products may not 
present the same problems as aircraft 


a 
~ 
ee 
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Photo Courtesy Wright Aeronautical Corporation 


gears—but they will involve perform- 
ance, cost and salability, which are 
highly important to you. And right 
there is sufficient reason why you 
should investigate Republic Electric 
Furnace Steels. A Republic metal- 
lurgist is ready NOW to tell you what 
they can do for you. Write us. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division + Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES ¢ CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Bidg., New York 17, N. Y. 
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aTeRiaLLy reduced freight rates, 
M recently ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, add another 
important factor to the long list of profit 
opportunities Nort Carona holds 
for INDUSTRY. 

Noatsa Caro.ima’s skilled and semi- 
skilled workers, both men and women, 
are famous for their loyalty and sense of 
fair play. Climate permits year-round 
operation. Noxta Caroxina’s magnifi- 
cent forests, productive fields and rich 
raw materials. 

Hydro-clectric power is plentiful. 
Warer is abundant and conditioned by 
nature for INDUSTRY. 

Noats Carouma’s government is 
sound and stable. . . excellent roads and 
schools have already been provided. 
There is no STATE real property tax. 
Recreational facilities 
unexcelled. 


saa NORTH CAROLINA 


gested areas, Norru Carouina provides 
easy accessibility to the nation’s princi- 
pal consuming markets, as well as the 
growing markets of the South and South 
ties by water, rail and air. 

And now, reduced freight rates will 
add that extra factor that makes Norts 
Canouma the ideal location for YOU R 
manufacturing plant. By the time your 
new plant is erected these reduced rates 
should be im effect. 

re Pe 

Our industrial engineers will assist 
you without cost or obligation to locate 
YOUR plant most ideally in Nota 
Carouma—the STATE designed for 
merce and Industry, 3354 Department 
of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


3,093 im food processing, 1,837 
ordnance, 2,628 in lumber, 1,2) 5 j, 
chemicals, and 2,662 in miscella: :o,; 
industries. 

These will be replaced immed: ‘cly 
although—to prevent upsetting 0: \cr\y 
reconversion—employers may be pcr. 
mitted to retain some workers (cp. 
porarily. Ultimately, however, all ijust 


go. 
© Checkup Ordered—In a second « :der. 
WMC has ordered a check made © the 
use of “ape of war in nonagricy| 
tural jobs, to be sure that none i, 1. 
ployed where American worker: ar 
available. 

As is the case with other forcign 
workers, most of the prisoners of war are 
being used in hard-to-fill jobs—6+,()() 
of the total of 140,000 allocated by 
the War Dept. for work in agricul. 
tural and nonagricultural jobs are be- 
ing used to provide 875,000 ian. 
days of work monthly in food processing 
plants, foundries, ing and lumber 
camps, and other industries where crit- 
ical manpower shortages have existed 
during the war. 

Prospects are that almost all of these 
workers will be withdrawn before the 
end of the year; if domestic labor can 
be found to replace them, they will 
leave their present jobs even much 


sooner. 
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STILL A MANHUNT 


Evidence that employers catering to 
civilian needs are clamoring for labor 
is the page from the San Francisco 
Call Bulletin which carries 235. “help 
wanted” pleas—some for just ont 
clerk. Footnote to change: One advet- 
tiser writes specifications, demands 
references, and says in effect, “If you 
don't fill the bill, don’t apply.” 
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oodsmen Riled 


Freed of no-strike pledge, 
97,000 A-F.L. and C10. lumber 
orkers are deciding whether 


» strike for higher pay. 


Woodsmen in the Pacific Northwest, 
tumed down repeatedly in their de- 
mands for Sm. wartime wages, have 
been a fight for three years. 
Nothing but the no-strike pledge and 
the National War Labor Board’s West 
Coast Lumber Commission has kept 
them on the job. Now that the pledee 
has i and NWLB’s. influence 
diminished, the woodsmen are talking 
strike. 
¢ Taking Strike Vote—At Seattle last 
week, the National Labor Relations 
Board, in accordance with the Connally- 
Smith act, was conducting a strike vote 
among some 60,000 A.F.L. lumber 
workers, members of the Northwest 
Council of Lumber & Sawmill Workers, 
in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and northern California woods 
(BW—Aug. 25°45,p108). 

The C. 0. ts. pect Woodwork- 
ers of America is in the picture, too. 
Some 37,000 members of that union in 

; Loca oar) and northern 
California are to vote by Sept. 18. 
¢ Demands The A.F.L. wants 
wage increases of 20¢ an hour and a 
minimum wage of not less than $1.10 
an hour for its workers in 430 camps. 
Some of its demands—including one in 
which the union asked that mills be 
forced to work a 48-hour week instead 
of 16 to 40 hours as most of them were 
doing at the time—have been gathering 
dust in Washington vt a since 


1942. 

C.L.0. demands have been 
pending since 1943. Only last April 
they were turned down by the West 
Coast Lumber Commission. That edict 
— the ee union as well. It 

union hiring, uire- 
ment of three-man ee “ioe, 
abolition of piece rates for powersaws, 
compulsory state workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and some individual job classifica- 
 - te increases. 
Time—On top of ali that is the 
Pe of travel time in the woods, 
akin to portal-to-portal pay in the min- 
ing industry (BW—Apr.1’44,p18). It 
doesn’t enter into the current strike 
picture, but it is a factor in labor-man- 
agement relationships. 

The Wages & Hours Division decided 
last winter that woodsmen are entitled 
to pay for time spent in traveling from 
the entrance of the company’s 
property to the working place (BW — 
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“Consolidated Wants to cn Us at Once’ 


TELEPHONE in your postwar 
A car will keep you up-to-the- 
minute with your home office. 

We at Ericsson will keep fou 
up-to-the-minute on engineering 
changes, service and low-cost mass 
production of essential parts. 

Our organization is geared to 


ato ERICSSON: 4 : 


function up-to-the-minute on your 
postwar products . . . efficiently 
and economically. You might 
find it helpful to discuss your 


problems with us. 


(Below) Some of the many 
ds of our pr 
parts that helped “Keep 
"em flying and fighting.” estasiisnen rer: 


me 
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Best and latest practices 


in managing modern industry 


HERE is a book which provides you 
with the latest used and tested proc- 
esses for every management function—from 
the planning and financing of the enter- 
prise to actual work methods in the shop. 
Now you have a chance to see right inside 
the organization of dozens of big industries 
throughout the country, and learn from 
their case histories, from shop practice and 
management experience; the most success- 
ful methods in operation today. 


From organizing 
the enterprise 
te 
marketing 
the 
product 


Just Published! 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


By LAWRENCE L. BETHAL, Director, ESMWT 
Program, Yale University 
FRANKLIN S. ATWATER, Production En- 
giner, Fajnir Bearing Company 


This book is planned to answer every problem 
that management runs up against. by first 
working out a clear-cut organized plan of oper- 
ation, and then outlining the fundamentals of 
each specific function. Examples and case his- 
tories drawn from actual company records and 
selected as typical experiences demonstrate 
most effective usable methods. 


Authoritative analysis of: 


FINANCING THE INDUS- ie OF InDUS- 
TRIAL ENTERPRISE TRIAL RELATIONS 
NEL MANAGE- 


DEVELOPING THE prop. P& 

PLANNING FOR PRO- yt Re 
DuCcTIO SAL 

CONTROLLING MATE. 
RIAL 

CONTROLLING PRODUC- 
TION 

QUALITY CONTROL 

169 figures and 29 tables and case histeries 

from dozens of plants describe and illus- 

trate mewest tested methods. 


nT 
coonpinarine THE EN- 
TERPRISE 


eanwae A. Crates. JR., Persomal Ad 
ministrator, Sc ovill Manufacturing Company 


— H. E. SMITH, Lawyer and 
McGraw-Hill Industrial Organization and 
Management Sen 


790 pages, 169 figures, 29 tables, 
9% x 642, 4.50 


Mail this —" | 


McGraw-Hill Book Ce.» tf 
330 Ww. dang St. Now York is, ¥. Y. 


Send me Bethal. Atwater, Smith and Stackman’s 

INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND MANAGE- §& 
MENT for 16 days’ examination on approval In = 
10 days I will send $4.50 plus few cents postage or = 
return book postpaid (Postage paid on cash orvlers s 


(Books sent on spproval in United States oniy 


Consult 


MERCURY 


Handling Problems 


PLATFORM LIFT TRUCKS: Low and high 
lift models. “Standard” 4,000 fb. capacity, 
“Senior” 6,000 Ib. capacity._ 


TRACTORS + TRAILERS + LIFT TRUCKS 


Dec.9’44,p98). But the industry has 


rejected this principle. 

In Portland, last Feb: , the divi- 
sion put it to injunctive test (BW—Feb. 
3’45,p98). Recently a U. S. District 
Court threw out the division’s petition 
to restrain Smith Wood Products, Inc., 
from violating the wage-hour law by re- 
fusing to pay travel time. 

Travel time is one of the C.1.0.’s pet 


© Comfortable Spot—Operators aren’t 
likely to yield to demands voluntarily. 
have earned in 1945 just about as 
much as the tax laws will permit them 
to keep. Hence they would be well for- 
tified against a strike. And no longer 
do they, any more than their employees, 
have a war obligation to meet. 
At war's oak tive lumber stockpiles 


‘were alarmingly low—so low that the 


army took over one plywood plant in 
Springfield, Ore., when ve left 
their posts. (It since has been turned 
back.) A small portion of the contem- 
plated peacetime construction would 
quickly reduce these stockpiles to the 
stacking timbers. 

Construction shapes one factor which 
could make the industry think twice 
before electing to hold out long against 
labor’s demands. That is the possibility 


of ing a loophole for competitive 
building materials: brick, tile, steel, and 
concrete. 


Record at Stake 


Movie studio striker; ar 
up against 25-year traciition 
that producers have never ‘ost; 
strike. NLRB decision is duc. 


It is almost axiomatic in Hol 
that if a union calls a strike at a 
studio, the studio will -win. 

With the present jurisdictional 

(BW—May19’45,p108) now mov 
to its 26th week, it begins to |; 
though the studios’ 25-year record 
remain unblemished. 
e Up to NLRB—The strikers’ only hop 
for a favorable break lies with the Na. 
tional Labor Relations Board. And that 
is a slender one. 

C.L.O. help for the strikers may do 
them more harm than good. Getting 
into what heretofore has been strictly ; 
family quarrel within the A.F.L., the 
C.L.O. Industrial Union Council of Lo; 
Angeles voted support of the strike, and 
followed it up by supplying pickets at 
Hollywood theaters which exhibit pic. 
tures produced during the strike. 

e Kiss of Death—To the conservative ele. 
ment of the arch-conservative A.’ | 
outside Hollywood, this was the kiss of 
death. Foes of the strikers greeted the 
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Strike 
ng In- 
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might 


MIXING GOODWILL AND BUSINESS 


With a men’s biscuit-baking contest, Rumford Chemical Works cooks up 
friendly relations with its personnel—and gets in a smart plug for its bakin; 
powder. At the company’s annual clam bake at Rumford, R. I., old-timers of 
the sales force demonstrated they had lost none of their culinary skill acquired 
when they toted portable ovens around to county fairs to demonstrate thei 
product. The cofitest prizes were copies of Rumford’s Complete Cook Book. 
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“On 


TIME SAVED... |; 


MANPOWER SAVED... 


MONEY SAVED...|.; 


ERRORS AVOIDED... 


EASY TO LEARN... 


SIMPLE TO OPERATE... 


UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND ... 


igure on Underwood Sund- 
trand to pay back its modest cost 

.. many times over .*. . in the 
hours it will add to your em- 
ployees’ days. 

The simple, speedy operation of 
his time-saving adding-figuring 
machine is helping thousands of 
stores, banks, offices and factories 
0 transfer valuable man hours to 
other uses. 

“One-hand touch operation” is 


quickly acquired after a few min- 
utes practice . . . because there 
are only 10 figure keys to reckon 
with. 

With only 10 numeral keys, all 
grouped under the finger-tips of 
one hand, there is no need to hunt 
for a key ...no need for swinging 


the head and eyes from the work 
to the machine and back again. 

No matter how you figure it... 
it all adds up to Underwood 
Sundstrand. 


Sess 


Capyright 1965 Underwood El!iet: Fintan = 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day 


Underwood Corporation 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Makers of Underwood Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding - Figuring Machines and Supplies 


LIGHTER WEIGHT is only 1 


OF ALUMINUM CASTINGS’ 10 BIG ADVANTAGES 


: | 
a OA fli 


CHECK THEM f 


sical 
C0) Excellent Pie cowctarietlce 


(1) Light Weight 
() Lower Machining — ( Electrical Conductivity 
([) Resistance ay Chemicals _L) Nen-Bhagnelis 
[J High Tensile Strength 7 cence ne 


[_] Better Appearance () Ease of Handling , 


It’s important to reduce excess weight in your product. And 
it’s easy, too. Just make a change to aluminum alloy castings. 
In the manufacture of many electric motors, for instance, a 
change to aluminum alloys for the outside frame and end 
bell caps makes possible a 25% reduction in total weight. 


Your product too may enjoy one—or all—of the other ad- 
vantages of aluminum listed above. Check off the particular 
advantages of aluminum you desire for your product. Then 
submit to Acme along with blueprint or specifications for 
study and recommendations by Acme experienced engineers. 
You may find that a change to Acme Aluminum Castings offers 
you surprising production savings, as well as a lighter weight, 
superior product. This Acme consulting service places you 
under no obligation. 


ACHE ALUMIMOM ALLOYS Ie. 


DAYTON 3, OnIC 


New York: F. G. Diffen Co., 111 Broedway 
Chicago: Metal Ports & Equipment Co., 2400 W. Madison S1.. $t. Lovis: Metal Parts & Equipment Co., 3615 Olive St. 


C.1.0.’s sympathy as “Commu. ¢¢” 
port. 

More than a year ago, the Int 
tional Alliance - Theatrical §\0¢ 5 
ployees (A.F.L.): made a juridictiy 
grab for a group of set decora‘ rs, 
ously estimated at from 52 to ~ 5. ip 
nine major studios. 

Some of the decorators, ind peng, 
at the time, expressed a prefc ence 
the A.F.L painters’ union. To head 
a strike, the National War Labor Bp, 
intervened and, pending action 
NLRB, directed the studios to ecogn 
the painters as the decorators’ epresey 
ative. 
© Decorators Quit—The studios refy; 
They knew that the LA.T.S.E. ¢ 
retaliate by yanking its projection; 
from every important theater in ; 
country. 

That’s when the decorators walk 
out last March—and with them abo 


2,000 other persons, members of otis 


A.F.L. unions bound together in a x 
of anti-I.A.T.S.E. compact known as t 
Conference of Studio Unions. 

Little has happened in the meanti 
to distinguish the walkout from ¢| 
orthodox marathon strike. There ha 
been picket line skirmishes and sly 
gings, arrests, police blotter notatic 
injunctions, and petitions for injun 
tions. 
¢ Claims Contested—There have be: 
the usual pep rallies to keep up ti 
strikers’ seek There have been additio 
to and defections from the strike 
ranks. There have been boastful clair 
from the strikers that the studios we 
crippled, and from the studios that p: 
duction was undisturbed. 

To keep the studios going, ti 
1.A.T.S.E. supplied carpenters, painte 
electricians, and machinists to repls 
the strikers, and formalized this flow 
labor supply by issuing charters in tho 
crafts under its international banner. 


e Cardinal Sin—Strikebreaking is t 


cardinal sin of trade unionism. In th 
case it was practiced against a group | 
unions which are more jealous of thd 
crafts than any other—the build: 
trades. They howled to the War M: 
power Commission and were able | 
shut off the flow of new workers | 
stopping referrals from the Unit 
States Employment Service (BW-—-A; 
28’45,p94). 

And they howled to the A.F'L. ¢ 
ecutive .council. By agile footwork, t! 
executive council ducked the cent 
issue—the squabble over the set decor 
tors—but directed the 1.A.T.S.E. to st 
issuing charters in other craft juris 
tions. 
e Second Edict-This slap on 1 
LA.T.S.E.’s wrist didn’t dissolve 1 
“illegal” charters that were alread 
issued. Meeting again last month, ¢ 
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IN 4 Sdinow in my bones jobs like mine 
‘1 as tinay not last forever. Who can tell 
hat’s going to happen day-after- 
omorrow? Thank God you’ve got 
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he time to get a little money 
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United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council 


husband kissed his wife four times! 


og , ‘ 
lac alas for the War 


Bonds you’re making me hold on to! 
I'd never do it without you, honey; 
it’s too easy to find reasons for cash- 
ing ’em in—but when it comes time 
to put the children through school 
or pay for an emergency operation, 
we'll be thankful. 


¢ / 
pee a faze for the insurance 


you talked me into buying. I’ve felt 
a lot easier ever since I’ve known 
our future is protected— you and the 
kids would be safe if anything hap- 
pened to me—you and I won’t have 
to spend our old age living on some- 
one’s charity. And every cent we put 
in insurance or War Bonds or other 
savings helps keep prices down. 


ned 


J ‘ 
fred 2 fread for being you—a 
woman with brains enough in your 
pretty head to make sure we don’t 
buy a single thing we don’t need in 
times like these— because you know 
a crazy wave of spending in wartime 
would march America straight into 
inflation. Baby, I sure knew how to 
pick ’em the day I married you! 


, 


ONE PERSON CAN START IT! 
You give inflation a boost 

—when you buy anything you can 
do without 

—when you buy above ceiling or 
without giving up stamps (Black 
Market!) 

—when you ask more money for 
your services or the goods you sell. 


rere rrr rr ror rer 


SAVE YOUR MONEY. Buy and 


hold ell the War Bonds you SOSSP 
can afford—to pay for the tis 
war and protect your EEP 
own future. Keepup 
your insurance. 

Re 


; approved by the Office of War Information; and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the 
Magazine Publishers of America 


A “Skin-Smoothing” Treatment 
Accomplished With 
Hele-Shaw Fluid Power 


Unsightly wrinkles and flabbiness are a heap easier to remove from 
sheet metal than from the “skin you love to touch”. A metal sheet 
need only be inserted between the jaws of a sheet stretcher. After 
a shot of Fluid Power from a Hele-Shaw Pump has been applied, 
the sheet comes out flat and smooth as a mill pond. 

A Hele-Shaw regulator automatically decreases the stretching 
speed as the pull increases, a situation ideal for sheet stretching. 

Walloping pressures and the ease of applying and regulating 
them are a few of the many good reasons for using Fluid Power. 
Think hydraulic next time and remember Hele-Shaw Fluid Power. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Subsidiaries: COCHRANE CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA + FARADAY ELECTRIC CORPORATION, ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
2521 ARAMINGO AVENUE + PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


OTHER 2 PRODUCTS: A-TAYLOR & PERFECT SPREAD STOKERS, MARINE 
DECK AUXILIARIES, LO-HED HOISTS, DIAMOND FACE GRINDERS 


Copyright. 1945 “American Engineering Co. 


council found it expedient to 
other edict. But the council ; 

1.A.T.S.E. 60 days to get back 

own jurisdiction—a feat that \ 

take much more. than 24 hou: 

1.A.T.S.E. wanted to comply. 

At the same time, the cou 
thorized William Green, A.F || 
dent, to appoint a committee t: 
gate “‘communistic” activities 
studio unions. 

e The Tipoff—This was the ti 

support from the C.1.O. was, ; 
servative eyes, the kiss of death 

wood has bright splashes of red 

liberal dilettantes, but it is far f 

nest of communistic intrigue that is pic 
tured by sensation-purveying element; 
of the press. 

NLRB has been slow to act, ful) 
aware that the winner of this batt 
stands a fair chance of becoming top 
dog in the movie industry. 
e Election Held—Late in May, man 
months after the NWLB had posed the 
question, NLRB got around te conduct. 
ing an election to determine from the 
set decorators themselves which union 
they wished to represent them. F ver. 
body was permitted to vote, strikers and 
strikebreakers alike; all the votes were 
challenged, and all the ballots, stil 
sealed, were sent to NLRB headquarters 
in Washington to be counted. 

Three months have passed since the 
votes were cast. Two thousand pages 
of testimony were taken in Hollywood 
a few weeks ago. But nobody yet knows 
who won the election because the 
board hasn’t decided which of the bal- 
lots should be counted. 


STRIKE CRIPPLES FORD 


Ford Motor Co. operations were crip 
pled at midweek as 2 walkout of 4,50 
workers at the Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co. 
plant at Detroit sharply reduced sup 
plies of wheels and brake assemblies for 
Ford cars and trucks. 

Kelsey-Hayes workers were called out 
by United Auto Workers (C.1.0.) off. 
cers in protest against management: 
refusal to order reinstatement of thrx 
workers discharged last April in a plant 
altercation with two foremen. 

The company, carrying its stand to 
the automotive industry in a full-page 
advertisement in the Automotive News. 
contended its right to control and dis 
a O- employees is at stake. Mean- 
while, strikes of 4,500 auto workers in 
seven Briggs Mfg. Co. plants over an 
accumulation of wartime grievances 
brought to 20,000 the number of indus 
trial workers made idle by strikes 1" 
Detroit. Earlier Hudson Motor Car Co 
plants closed when 6,000 production 
workers joined a strike by 500 foremen 
over demotion of one foreman. 
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E INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 
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Key decisions on postwar economic policy can be expected from many 
quarters during the next two months. 

* 
The future pattern of Anglo-U. S. trade relations hinges on talks now under 
way in Washington between a British delegation, headed by Lord Keynes, and 
oft tha U. S. officials. ; 

Basic problem is whether Britain can be induced to abandon the idea of 
controlled trading within the sterling bloc (British Empire plus such satellites 
as Argentina and many of the Middle Eastern countries) in return for a large 
U. S. loan to tide London over the next three to five difficult years. 
Washington is prepared to cajole or threaten, as developments demand. 


e 
Despite bitter demarids from certain quarters in Britain, London is expected 
to agree to some reasonably liberal foreign trade program in return for loans 
which may ultimately total $5,000,000,000 but which, at the beginning, will 
be much smaller. 

First instalment—and one likely to be announced before the Keynes’ 
delegation leaves Washington—will be an immediate short-term Export- | 
Import Bank credit to cover interim British purchases in this country until 
long-term loans can be negotiated. 


Though all planning for an international commercial policy conference has 
been postponed until the outcome of the Anglo-U. S. financial talks in Wash- 
ington is known, individual nations are trying to maneuver into advantageous 
positions during the seven months likely to intervene before the meeting gets 
under way. 

Argentina is again threatening to refuse further sales of meat to Britain 
unless payment is made in free sterling. Blocked sterling held in Buenos 
Aires already totals more than £75,000,000 ($300,000,000). 

Canada, waging a vigorous campaign to hold enough wartime markets to 
assure the Dominion.a larger than prewar share of world markets, is actively 
planning a continuation of mutual aid (Canada’s version of lend-lease) to 

China, and is reported to be offering strong competition to the U. S. in such 

Latin-American markets as Mexico and Cuba. 

x 

Britain will soon strengthen its dollar position through the resumption of 

Malayan exports of tin and rubber—both in great demand in the U. S. 

Whisky production quotas in Scotland have recently been boosted from 

36% to 50% of 1938 levels, and further increases are expected before the 

end of the year. This hints at increased shipments of aged supplies and 

sets the stage for larger future exports of a major foreign trade item. 
© 


The Franco-U. S. agreement for the unblocking of foreign assets frozen during 
the war under the U. S. Foreign Funds Control is believed to set the pattern 
which will be followed in subsequent agreements covering a total of $6,000,- 
000,000 of locked-up foreign funds. 

Reason for the delay in reaching an agreement with Switzerland is 
inability, so far, to force the Swiss to sift German-controlled accounts from 
the list and subject them to a systematic X-ray as one means of uncovering 
Nazi investment infiltration into the country. 
+ 
Yow can discount rumors—some of them originating among U. S. Army 
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personnel still in Europe—thet the British pound will soon be devalued. 

Britain has no difficulty now in selling any exportable surplus of any 
product, and this condition is bound to continue for at least another year. 

To devalue now would deprive-Britain of part of its export proceeds and 
would boost the cost of imports from all but sterling bloc countries at a time 
when the demand—for example, for U. S. equipment—is especially heavy. 

The Labor government is expected to follow coalition policy in this field: 
to use depreciation only to stave off a major trade depression. 

. 
Individual companies are also pushing concrete plans for quick development 
of postwor markets. 

Courtaulds, Britain’s most aggressive rayon producer, has just announced 
that it will enter the textile machinery manufacturing field. 

With the acquisition of one of the large, wartime, Ministry of Aircraft 
Production factories in Lancashire, Courtaulds plans to manufacture its own 
high-speed knitting machines, and ultimately to build for export. 

In Brazil, the U. S. firm of Johnson & Johnson is reported studying pro- 
posals to build a factory where it would spin and weave its own materials 
for its large hospital and drug supply business, long established in Sao Paulo. 

This follows the recent announcement from Canada that Johnson & 
Johnson is preparing to build a $1,500,000 plant at Montreal where surgical 
dressings and kindred products will be made for the Canadian market. 

And the Studebaker Co. has signed a contract with a local Brazilian firm 
not only for the immediate distribution of its cars and trucks but also for the 
erection of an assembly plant. 

* 
Note on potential Brazilian market: Rio de Janeiro officials have recently 
disclosed that negotiations are under way to bring 100,000 Italian immigrants 
to Brazil. 

Sao Paulo, where the immigrants will join an Italian colony which 
already numbers more than 1,500,000, reports that the plans will be enlarged 
to include 500,000 as soon as shipping facilities are available. 

. 
Aware of probable delays in the resumption of European wine exports to 
the U. S. at anything like prewar rates, Chile is rushing a three-man commer- 
cial mission to the U. S. to survey new outlets for the Chilean product. 

Introduced on a limited scale before the war, both Chilean and Argentine 
wines and liquors became fairly well established along the seaboard until the 
shipping shortage decimated the business. 

Now, with improved standards of production and bottling, Chile espe- 
cially is making a drive to resume the trade. 


~ ~ 


* 
Don’t be surprised if the War Dept.’s forthcoming report on plans for Germany 
reveals an important policy shift for the U. S. and British zones. 

Careful study of political as well as economic factors is gradually forc- 
ing a modification in earlier proposals for the most drastic suppression of 
German industry. 

Instead, control authorities will encourage the revival and possibly the 
expansion of those industries which have no direct war-making potential. 

British critics are even more insistent than American that a realistic and 
more readily enforcible economic program be worked out for the Reich. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 8, 1945, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y- 
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Philippine problem is one 
which U. S. prestige, as well 
the economic future of the 

lands, is definitely at stake. 


American prestige in the Far East 
at stake in the complex prob- 
ms surrounding Philippine rehabili- 
htion and future U. S.-Philippine 
litical and trade relations. 

Unless counteractive measures are 
pken, the United States is committed 
» giving the Philippines independ- 
ce next July. Congress must weigh 
he effects of rescinding this promise 
on U. §. policy toward colonial prob- 
ems of other nations, and on this 
ation’s reputation for liberal colonial 
iministration) against potential re- 
its of cutting the islands loose be- 
ore they have been helped to their 
et economically. 

Indifference—In the State Dept., 
hich would handle relations with a 
ewly independent country, there is 
oth indifference to, and lack of 
mowledge of, the Philippine situation. 
In Congress, a laissez faire attitude 
oward compensating the Philippines 
ot war destruction under the War 
Damage Act has caused Sen. Robert 
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A. Taft to propose a bill to admit the 
claims, but Sen. Millard Tydings is 
submitting a proposal that a flat sum 
of $100,000,000 be appropriated. In 
Manila, where island damage is es- 
timated at $1,000,000,000, Washing- 
ton’s attitude is vigorously decried. 
e Tariff Question—Under U. S. hegem- 
ony, the Philippines have been pro- 
tected from the vicissitudes of trade 
competition by preferential tariffs. In- 
dependence would call for gradual 
elimination of this favored treatment. 
Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes, 
as acting high commissioner, is said 
to favor a 20-year extension of the 
free trade policy, but so far no legis- 
lative steps have been taken to make 
this possible. 

Meanwhile, war in the Far East has 
ended, but its effects linger and fester 
in the Philippine economy. Independ- 
ence, with the application of tariffs 
by the U. S. on imports from the 
islands, would probably result in a 
coolie-and-rice civilization that could 
hardly fail to stir up a political tempest. 
And the natural target of the native 
politicos would be the United States. 
e Good Customer—Under free trade, 
the islands have been one of America’s 
ten best customers, sometimes rank- 
ing fifth and ranking eighth in 1940. 
In that last prewar year, the Philip- 
pines bought $93,315,000 worth of 
goods in the U. S. and sold us $89,- 
632,000. 

Purchases included $9,639,000 of 
iron and steel products, $7,729,000 of 
cotton textiles, $6,232,000 of cigarettes, 


$3,454,000 of wheat flour, $3,124, 
000 of trucks and passenger cars, and 
$2,928,000 of rayon piece goods. 

Many Philippine products are raw 

sre needed by the U. S., but 
their free entry is opposed by com 
petitive domestic interests. Two cur 
rently scarce in the U. S. are sugar 
and coconut oil for soap-making. In 
1940 the Philippines sent the U. S 
$43,528,000 in cane sugar and $2] 
072,000 in coconut products (oil an: 
copra). Other important commodities 
were abaca (for hemp rope) $5,219,000, 
embroidered cotton wearing apparel $5 
075,000, cigars $3,065,000, pineapples 
$2,612,000, fine woods $1,295,000, and 
chrome $1,265,000. Higher prices on 
these items or lessened amounts would 
be felt quickly in the States. 
e Bonanza Will End—Paradoxically, 
many Filipinos today have pockets full 
of good hard pesos, paid to them by 
the U. S. Army for military work, for 
souvenirs, or collected from G.I.’s in 
Manila’s 1,400 night clubs. This 
bonanza will end any day. Then the 
picture that can now be seen outside 
the capital and Cebu and Iloilo will 
spread everywhere—a picture of small 
farmers living on home-grown rice in 
insufhcient amounts, fish, bananas, and 
greens. 

Country districts are reasonably well 
fed now by local fishing and by a 
fairly effective distributing system run 
py General Douglas MacArthur. ‘Ihe 
War Shipping Administration provided 
seven ships for interisland trade and last 
week 16 more were placed in Philip 


DID YOU EVER SEE A DREAM WORKING? 


Yesterday’s symbol of the World of Tomorrow at New York’s World Fair has 
a new job quite in keeping with the theme of its old one. Steel from the 
famous Trylon and Perisphere now forms part of the furnace building (above) 
in Freeport Sulphur Co.’s Nicaro nickel plant in Cuba, whose output of nickel 
oxide is essential for alloys used in the new jet propulsion plane engines. 
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pine registry, including several fair- 
sized steamers. 

e Hester's Findings—E. D. Hester, 
economic adviser to the high commis- 
sioner, who returned recently from 
a trip to the islands, where he lived 
for 25 years before the war, estimates 
that 85% of Filipino foodstuffs are 
home-grown. Rice, he says, was the 
most needed import; some 40,000 tons 
to 80,000 tons a year were formerly 
bought cheaply in French Indo-China. 

Because the areas producing sugar 

and copra were the heaviest importers 
of rice, these two major indusiries will 
be hardest hit this year just when 
attempts at rehabilitation should get 
under way. A low rice yield in Decem- 
ber and January is foreseen because 
many paddies were not planted, thus 
—— to the critical need .for im- 
ported rice. 
e Worse in the Cities—In the cities 
the food outlook is even worse. Black 
markets and extremely high prices 
have been commonplace. Recently, 
in a step to avert disaster, price ceil- 
ings were formally imposed and on 
Oct. 1, a regular tation plan will be 
introduced. The situation these moves 
are designed to correct is serious. 

Bread is $1 or $1.50 a pound loaf. 
Rice was $2 a ganta (5 Ib.) on May 1 
but has fallen to $1.40 since the like- 
lihood of U. S. shipments at 60¢ 
became known. French Indo-China rice 
used to sell for 14¢ a ganta. Sugar is 
$2.50 a lb., tomatoes $5 a Ib., canned 


ilchards (sardines) are sold by the 


sh. An 80¢ chicken sells for $2.50. 

e No Fuel Problem—In spite of infla- 
tionary prices for foodstuffs, the Fili- 
inos won’t starve, Hester thinks. They 
hive no real heating problem, and 
cooking and lighting fuel can be ob- 
tained from coconut oil. A shipload 
of foods, textiles, medical supplies, and 
building hardware, however, would 
make its owner rich. 

The hesitancy of U. S. business to 
rush back to the Philippines is due 
chiefly to political uncertainties. So 
long as they fear unprofitable tariffs 
on goods they might manufacture for 
export, businessmen won’t venture to 
rehabilitate the sugar mills, coconut 
plantations, the Japanese-owned d 
sea fishing industry, the lumber mills, 
the ports, or the tobacco buildings. 
¢ Hemp Is Moving—Hemp, in contrast, 
is practically assured of free entry be- 
cause it is so needed, and already the 
Philippines Abaca Management Corp., 
agent of the U. S. Commercial Co., 
is buying and shipping to California. 
The small amounts received are ex- 
plained by the recency of Japanese evac- 
uation of the continuously producing 
abaca areas. 

One exception to American hesitancy 
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about reentering island business is the 
Procter & Gamble subsidiary, Philip- 
pine Mfg. Co., which will resume soap 
and margarine manufacture because it 
can sell its products locally and in the 
Far East. 
e Elections Coming—Presidential elec- 
tions, with their overtones of freedom- 
now-or-dominion-status, are scheduled 
for this month. President Sergio Os- 
mena, 67, whose exile in the U. S. 
during the war and whose previous 
record of second man to the late pres- 
ident, Manuel Quezon, have diminished 
his prestige, favors postponement until 
May, 1946. ~ 

He might well find that an electorate 
aware for the first time of the economic 
dangers of sudden, complete independ- 
ence will be understandingly ready to 
listen to new leaders. Manuel Roxas, 
president of the Philippine Senate, 
might be such a leader. 
L Modernization—Roxas _ is 
stumping for financial aid from the 
United Rsiebcen well as for the presi- 
dency—but is not backing dewn on in- 
dependence. He talks confidently of 
diversifying the agticulture of the is- 
lands and expanding industries. Re- 
habilitation will be faster with U. S. 
aid, he says, but with- or without it 
the insular economy is due for modern- 
ization. 


CASTING BREAD UPON THE WATERS 


The insignia of Russia’s rail system is stenciled on one of 1,500 freight cary 
turned out this summer by three Canadian companies for the Soviet und 
mutual aid agreement—Canadian version of lend-lease. Fearful of upscttint 
its present-day industrial balance, Canada continues to fill, among others, tht 
needs of Russia and China (page 111) under mutual aid, hopes by such acti 
to build the foundations for future solid commercial deals with benefician 
nations to keep its war-born industries alive and producing. 


Surplus Oversea; 


Monetary problem is op; 
among many as U.S. catalogs ij 
first batch of war supplies {, 
sale in European theater. 


LONDON-—The surplus property , 
American forces in Europe is guing 
the auction block. 

Last week the first catalog, coveriy 

$7,500,000 worth of supplies declare 
surplus between June 29 and Aug ? 
was made available to government of 
cials and businessmen in Britain 
France, Luxembourg, Belgium, and Hol 
land. 
e At Intervals—Other catalogs will | 
released at intervals listing the mud 
greater quantities of supplies becom 
surplus following Japan’s surrender. 

Out of 25 “lots” reported in the firs 
catalog (supplies are divided into |ot 
which n.ust be purchased as units 
eight are in Britain, valued at $2,000 
000; eleven.are in France ($2,500,000 
and six are in-the Low Countries ($3 
000,000). As new catalogs appear, it 
probable that the bulk of the proper 
will turn out to be on the continent. 

By far the biggest lot so far declare 
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in your garden... 


How plants grow when they spring from the seed of stainiels knowledge! For 


stainless steel makes almost any product better — longer-lasting, more 
economical, more beautiful, more appealing to eye and hand of employees 
and customers. Stainless virtues are easy to come by. This material 
is not difficult to work — just a bit different. What the differences are, we know, 
for we have done nothing but produce, study, and work with stainless from 
the very beginning — over 20 years. Among the 28 standard grades 
there is at least one that is right for your product, and we can show 


you how to machine, forge, weld, heat treat, electro-polish it suc- 


cessfully and economically. For victory with stainless in your business 
garden, see Rustless for wholehearted, obligationless collaboration. Just 
write Rustless lron and Steel Corporation, Baltimore 13, Maryland. Sales offices 


in principal cities, distributors everywhere. 
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NO PLACE 


V.... does Mr. Armstrong see in his 
screen door? 

A jeb for tonight taking the squeak 
out — and a new set of rustproof 
screens just as soon as they’re for sale. 

The country is full of Armstrongs 
making screens and refrigerators do 
for a while longer. But they’ve been 
busy with plans (a good share 


“fathered by Better Homes & Gar- 


dens), and when the war’s over all 
their spending will be for the hand- 
blocked slipcovers, the French lilac 
hedge, the range that does everything 
except the marketing. 

Better Homes & Gardens is written 
entirely for the Armstrongs — the 
families whose big love is their homes. 
That's why there’s no place like it to 
sell everything that goes into homes. 


surplus in Britain consists of medical 
and hospital supplies. Engineering and 
signal equipment accounts for most of 
the remainder, and includes such items 
as copper and steel wire, balloon bar- 
rage cable, and paints and varnishes. 

¢ Batteries and Cranes—In France there 
are thousands of batteries, valued at 
$1,500,000; twelve 17-ton diesel portal 
cranes, priced at $50,000 per; and twelve 
34-ton cranes at $30,000 each. 

The priority system which has been 
set up on surplus property invites buyers 
in the following order: (1) U. S. govern- 
ment agencies, for overseas use; (2) 
American charitable, educational, and 
relief agencies abroad (including the 
United Nations Relief & Rehabilitation 
Administration); (3) American manu- 
facturers doing business abroad, who 
may want to buy their own trademarked 
— for resale; (4) foreign governments 

uying for relief and rehabilitation; (5) 
the government of the area in which the 
s are located; and (6) any other 
uyers. 
e Dollars Required—Chief headaches 
are expected to come after U. S. agencies 
and. UNRRA have taken their choice. 
Except for special cases, which must 
have U.S. Treasury and State Dept. 
approval, all .transactions must be in 
U.S. dollars. It is hard for foreign 
vernments to decide what to buy with 
imited holdings of dollars until all sur- 
pluses are declared. 

J. M. Britten, former Philadelphia 

lawyer who is now Field Commissioner 
for the United Kingdom, faces a par- 
ticularly difficult problem, since the 
British government is expected to allo- 
cate dollars only for supplies regarded 
as absolutely essential to the reconstruc- 
tion program. 
Sterling for Part?—Popular interest in 
Britain centers on the hope that the 
sale of surplus properties will relieve 
some current shortages. What interests 
the business community is the un- 
answered question of whether Washing- 
ton will accept sterling for a part of its 
wares and thus join the ranks of the 
many countries now holding sterling 
balances. 

The weakness of the U.S. position 
lies in the fact that the Army cannot 
pull out of Britain and western Europe 
until all the property is sold. 

e Fearful m3 Pressure—Every day the 
Army has to maintain a large personnel 
on guard a increases the loss on sur- 
lus sales. Moreover, U.S. officials are 
tful that political pressure will be 
exerted in Washington to get service- 
men home regardless of the financial 
loss involved—which, in turn, by raising 
charges of dumping, will bring a how! 
not only from U.S. business struggling 
to regain foreign markets but from over- 
seas competitors. 
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CANADA Brit 


Away From Warfifn. sit 

How Canada is affec:ed} 
the tapering off of military oul tastru 
put is revealed by Ottaw 
data on various industries. 


OTTAWA-—After the initia! cong Clothi 
sion caused by collapse of the } ipaneg 
a fairly clear picture of the way war pr 
duction is to taper off in Canada qpats 4! 
now available. 

Though there have been large-scaj attledre 
cancellations, much military producto, 1946 
will continue at least until the end 
the year, and the shipbuilding indusment’s 0 
will be working on war orders well int 
1946. attledre 

Data provided by the Munitio 
and Supply Dept. yield these facts 
e Shipbuilding—Four Tribal class qqjjom 20, 
stroyers on order for the Canadian na 
will be completed. A large number d™pereased 
ships on order for the British navy an 
Ministry of War Transport will be fi the ra 
ished. Ship repairs will continu 
keep workers in a nunrber of yards. 
e Aircraft—Contracts for U.S. accoun 
notably Curtiss dive bombers, P8 
hulls and center sections have—in th 
main—been canceled. Work on co 

ents for the B-29 at Boeing’s V: 

ieee lant has been enaterially From 
duced. Planes on the assembly line TC 
fill British orders for Lancasters, Li es 
colns, and Mosquitoes will be com™l Taito 

leted, but no more are being started ready. 
The only Canadian order—70 Dougla 
type transports for the R.C.A.F., whid cient 
is being filled by Canadair, Ltd., Carti : 
ville, Reaper Od 
e Gun and Small Arms Ammunition 
Production of some types will contin: 
until inventories are established. $3,34 
e Chemicals and Explosives—Al| » Re 
production has been canceled cxcefl pach 


picrate which is being produccd at famiq 
reduced rate. set § 
e Armored Vehicles—All- production h# pate | 
been discontinued. Provi 


e Automotive Vehicles—Production @ dens 
all spare parts for Dominion use stopp@l e Th 
on V-J Day. Plants had orders on hall Natic 
which would have kept them gM priya 
until Mar. 31, 1946. Production {i cost} 
the United Kingdom will termina up te 
soon, and cancellations on 57,000 vel so y 
cles valued at $88,000,000 are in pr pll6 
pect, which, with spare part cancel inj 
tion, will make the total cutb] sie, 
$114,000,000. its @ 
e Armament; Naval Equipment- tenis 
cancellations have been -received fro 
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British Bomizelty yet on orders for 


ns and Orders for U.S. 
count rat at a fixed objective. 
/ these is an order for 57- 
V arian. rile two plants) which ends 


» 1,250 are completed. Tools and 
ials are to be returned to the 


F itec States. 

i Devices—U. S. 
a canceled, but 
rtish and Canadian are standing since 
ores of some new types of equipment 

Clothing ing and. Textiles-N M 
. exti oO cancella- 
punlfMons have been made except 600,000 
war pred of antimosquito cloth and great- 
‘nada qgpats. and jungle boots for British 
count. The British require 40,000 
attledress outfits monthly until June 
ductosii0, 1946, and 50,000 blankets monthly 
: end til Feb. 28. The Canadian govern- 
indusiment’s monthly requirements, with no 
limit set, are changed as follows: 
attledress, cut from 75,000 units to 
\unitioggift0,000; boots, cut from 88,000 pairs 
» 60,000; woolen underwear, increased 
om ‘20,000 to 24,000 suits; socks cut 
om 380,000 to 253,000 pairs; shirts 
pereased from 60,000 to 75,000. 
Despite layoffs and demobilization 
the rate of about 140,000 a month, 
‘inuc 4 continued shortage of men for pack- 
ds. ng plants, lumbering, agriculture, and 
AccouNmmpe — industries is still reported 
s, PB 
—in ¢ 
mM co 
wy From Suits to Houses 
line ~~ TORONTO-One of this city’s 
"S, Ll largest industrial firms, Tip Top 
Tailors, Ltd., national chain of 
we ready-made clothing stores, has 
| ow announced its entry into the low- 
Corte Cost housing field under Canadian 
art government auspices. Five hun- 
oa dred dwelling units will be built 
om on a cleared “slum” area of 20 
or "acres, at an estimated cost of 
ATI $3,345,000. 
4 Renting units will range from 
“Xl bachelor apartments to five-room 
cd at Ht family ts. Rents may be 
set somewhat below the current 
~ phe similar sormmmmenetiens. 
is being made - 
tion @ dens and playgrounds. gar 
stopp e The Canadian ges 
on hail National Housing Act 
ay private - — to build low 
100 "BR cost housing with government ai 
init up to 90% of cost, ble over 
0 vel 50 years at 3% (BW —Jul.14°45, 
" - p116). Tip Top Tailors will ad- 
ancel minister ins cing we 
cut already di that many of 
its employees are hoping to be 


ent— tenants. 
dd fro 5S 
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a year,” claim users of Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to 
meet Gov't Spec., 1", 3/4", 1/2". For 
stencil, ’ handbook and 
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Kyou can obtain new products ond 
processes without encountering the usvol 
Peay expense ond difficulties by subscribing 

to our New Products Service for Manvu- 


cal 

a facturers. 

La In addition to the mony new products 
q now available, we hove o steody flow 

coming in as the result of our long expe- 

rience and organized effort in this field. 


We acquaint ourselves with your facili- 


ties, experience and distribution set-up 
i? from information you send, ond then 
#8: submit resumes of new products suitable 


a for your monvufacture ond sole. If no 

: deol is concluded there is no cos? or 
obligation to you. 

Our engineering background has proved 

valuable to clients having difficulty decid- 

ing what products they should seek. 

Let us help you get ready now for 

the attractive selling opportunities 

thet ore chead. Wire or write for 

complete information on ovr New 

Products Service . . . today. 
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Although Wall Street obviously has 
decided to go bullish on reconversion, 
traders came back from the Labor Day 
week end in a comparatively cautious 
frame of mind. Buying turned selective 
as soon as the market o on Tues- 
day. The stock list made a ragged show- 
ing, and the blue chip industrials that 

ced last week’s advance tended to drift 

orizontally. 

© Changes in Fractions—The bears made 
no real effort to take over, however. 
Whenever prices softened, volume 
trailed off. As a result, most of the price 
changes were measured in fractions. 

A number of cagey traders still say 
that they won’t feel comfortable until 
the market has suffered—and survived— 
a genuine secondary reaction severe 
enough to squeeze out the faint-hearted 
b They argue that the slump ot 
before ‘VJ Day was neither enough 
nor intense enough to tamp down the 


previous gains, and they prestict that the 
cure will have to be repeated before too 
long. 


@ Signal to the Orthodox—Dow theor- 
ists also worry about the stubborn re- 
fusal of the rail average to come to the 

. Although the headlong drop in 
the rail list has been checked, there are 
yet no signs that the average will pull 
itself up to confirm the new high just 
set by the industrials. To an orthodox 
Dow man, this is a clear danger signal, 
and any further uneasiness in the indus- 
trial list will underline it. 

There’s stil} plenty of tim, for the 
rails to stage a@ rally, but in rs are 
inclined to be dubious just now. The 
main basis for a recovery in rails at this 
time would be a more optimistic esti- 
mate of the traffic they can expect in 
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the next year or so. To this extci.:, th. 
general optimism about recon: <rioy 
prospects should benefit the rail; By 
regardless of traffic the roads wi! fa, 
an uncertain wage and rate siti::tiop, 
© Back Six Years—When the inarke 
opened Tuesday morning, many tradex 
let their thoughts wander back six yay, 
to Sept. 5, 1939. That, too, was a Tuc. 
day after Labor Day, and it was thie firs 
day of trading after war broke out in 
Europe. This Tuesday was the first day 
of trading after the formal declaration 
of the war's end. 

Sept. 5, 1939, saw the start of the 
short-lived buying spree that ushered jy 
the war. The Stendard & Poor’s average 
of 50 industrials closed at 124.6, up 13. 
over the preceding week. This weck it 
stood at 150.7 The rail average then 
closed at 29.1. Now it is 54.3. 

@ Then and Now—War babies—or what 
the buyers hoped would be war babies 
—were the favorites in September, 1939 
U. S. Steel, which had closed at 52 th 
Poceder® Friday, bounced up to 663 on 

uesday. This week, it was fluctuating 
around 72. General Motors hit 51% on 
Sept. 5, 1939, It’s now around 72. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Yea 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ...150.7 148.9 139.8 126.0 
Railroad .... 54.3 53.9 53.8 41.0 
Utility ..... 71.3 70.2 69.4 555 
Bonds 


Industrial ...121.1 121.2 122.3 120.9 
Railroad ....114.2 114.1 115.0 106.9 
Utility ..... 115.5 115.5 115.4 1164 


~~ Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


COMMON STOCKS—-A WEEKLY RECORD 
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HE TRADING POST 


»w Much Credit? 


» war brought restrictions on in- 
jment buying as a means of prevent- 
» inflation while consumer goods 
re scarce. The scarcity still plagues 

and inflation could now be even 
ore of a threat. However, for those 
ho are looking ahead, a letter from 
western reader makes some interest- 
, points on the credit problems with 
hich we must deal. . 


*x* * * 


“As returns, credit facilities un- 
ubtedly will haye to be increased to 
ovide a more steady and expanded de- 
und for production. Investment spe- 
glists may be ted to work out 
edit plans that will be sound at the 
me they are introduced, and it is logi- 
to assume that they will be flexible 
ough to meet changing conditions in 
e money market. 
“In both war and peace the principal 
terest in credit control appears to have 
en centered on how much an individ- 
i to be permitted to go into 
bt. But there is another important 
pestion that seems to merit considera- 
pn in the future: How long should an 
dividual contract to keep himself in 
bt? RACs ’ 
“The corner grocer has always en- 
avored to limit accounts to 30 days, 
rcause food is expected to be con- 
med within a short time after 
prchase and there is little chance to re- 
wer in the event that the account is 
posed for nonpayment. Finance plans 
t durable consumer goods often run 
e to three years, but in virtually all 
ses efforts are made to have the ac- 
bunts closed within one-third to one- 
If of the normal life of the article 
Id. 
“A corporation is created under state 
ws. It can assume obligations, just as 
n individual does, but it also can ex- 
d its corporate life when that seems 
visable. History has shown how diffi- 
iit it is to predict accurately the 
obable financial status of a company a 
cade or a century in advance. But 
ere is ample evidence that a soundly 
anaged corporation can train young 
en to succeed. those who eventually 
ust retire, and thus continue profitable 
erations over a long period. 
“There is a definite limit to the life 


an individual, however. -And only 


portion of it is productive, under the 
st of circumstances. It is only natural 
long-term obligations of a corpora- 


on should be more attractive in the 
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money market than a Jong-term promise 
to pay signed by a person. 

“This subject is timely because of 
the trend toward extension of the time 
in which individuals are permitted to 
remain in debt, especially in connection 
with the purchase of homes and farm 
lands. 

“The practice, in recent years, of 
amortizing principal and interest in 
mortgage payments undoubtedly has 
been of value for it has permitted buyers 
to add to their equities with each pay- 
ment and eventually to obtain clear 
titles. There was a time when it was 
felt that 15 to 20 years was the most 
that a real estate mortgage, signed by 
ar individual, ought to run. However, 
there is increasing evidence that this 
deprives a large number of average wage 
earners of the opportunity to own their 
own homes. So there is pressure for 
home mortgage loans to be issued for 30 
to 35 years, with the initial equity as 
low as 5%. 

“Home loan associations, savings 
banks, and insurance companies gen- 
erally doubt the wisdom of such a pro- 
posal, arguing that a buyer with such a 
small equity has little incentive to hold 
the property in the event of a depression. 
And some prospective home owners un- 
doubtedly will find the idea unattrac 
tive when they figme what the interest, 
at 4% or 44%, would amount to in 30 
years. 

“Still the incentive to own one’s own 
home is strong, and the lure of an ex- 
tremely small down payment and low 
monthly charges over a long period 
would be difficult to resist if such a pro- 
gram were to be adopted voluntarily, or 
were forced upon the investment field 
through the creation of an agency, under 
federal auspices, that offered ‘attractive 
terms.’ 

* * * 


“Already there is such an agency in 
the farm field. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion offers contracts to put water on 
rich but parched western lands, with 
the costs to be amortized over 40 years. 
Under this plan, even a young man who 
signs up will be well past his normal 
retirement age before the final payment 
comes due. And no one can predict the 
range of farm and livestock prices in 
the next 40 years. 

“Some can pay out. Some will 
broke. An average cannot be struck. 
But to the average man who ponders 
home or land ownership the question 
must continue to be not how much 


-he shall go into debt, but for how long.” 


Hg 


MORE EFFICIENT 
FLUORESCENT 


Since the G-E Watch Dog Fluorescent 
Starters were first introduced, more 
and more people have switched to 
them each year. These manual reset 
starters continue to operate effici- 
ently and economically after several! 
years’ service. G-E Watch Dogs ore 
used with 15-, 20-, 30-, 40-, and 
100-watt lamps in commercial and 
industrial lighting fixtures. 


There are many reasons why work- 
ers, lighting engineers and mainte- 
nance men prefer G-E. Here are some 
of the more important ones. 


Workers like the 
Watch Dog Starter 
because it stcps an- 
noying blink once 
and for all. 


.: 


a 


Lighting engineers 
specify G-E Watch 
Dogs because they 
outlast five ordi- 
nary starters. 


it’s Watch Dogs for 
maintenance men 
every time. To re- 
lamp, just reset it 
- ++ forget it. 


Get the whole story about G-E W atch 
Dog Starters by writing to Section 
G951-102, Appliance and Merchan- 
dise Dept., General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


GENERAITI ELECTRIC 
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THE TREND 


REBUDGETING TAXES FOR RECONVERSION 


The first thing to understand about the revised federal 
budget just announced for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, is that it is not a peace budget, but still a war 
budget. Or to put it more precisely, it is not a reconver- 
sion budget, but rather a demobilization budget. 


© Of the over $66-billion total expenditure, more than 
$50 billion is still ticketed for war activities. And most 
of the other $16 billion is for the “aftermath of war”— 
almost $5 billion for interest on the debt, about $3 bil- 
lion for veterans’ pensions and benefits, over $2 billion 
for excess-profits tax refunds, and over $2 billion more 
for contributions to the new international financial insti- 
tutions outlined at Bretton Woods. Only a little over 
$3 billion is set down for peacetime activities—civil gov- 
ernment, public works, agriculture, and the like—or just 
about as much as in previous war years. 

In addition to payments for munitions already pro- 
duced since July 1 and for those few yet to be made 
even after the cutbacks, there are two other large war 
items. One of almost $25 billion is for the continuing 
outlays on pay, subsistence, and transportation of the sub- 
stantial armed forces which we shall be carrying over this 
fiscal year of gradual demobilization; the other—about $5 
billion altogether—is for discharge pay to servicemen and 
termination expenses of war contractors. 

On the revenue side, too, this is still a war budget. For 
the estimates are predicated on the tax laws and rates now 
in effect. The figure of $36 billion for fiscal 1946 receipts 
is lower than the $46 billion for fiscal 1945 primarily 
because of an anticipated drop from our war-fevered 
levels of national income and business activity. 


@ The second important point about the fiscal 1946 
budget is that it pertains to a year of rapid change. The 
budget figures strike an average of actual rates. Both in- 
come and outgo on last July 1 were running at a much 
higher yearly rate than the budget averages show—and 
both will be running lower than the budget averages by 
next June 30. 

The principal war expense for 1946, servicemen’s pay 
and subsistence, will begin to flatten out in mid-1946 
at much lower levels, once the Army pares to its goal of 
2,500,000 men and the Navy to its goal of 500,000 men; 
discharges and discharge pay will also be down sharply 
then. Somewhere around the same time, too, contract 
termination expenses and excess-profits tax refunds should 
begin to wind up. 

There will be increases in nonwar expenditures—for vet- 
erans’ jobless benefits, aid to agriculture, social security, 
regular public works. But if we get no extraordinary post- 
war government spending programs, federal expenses, all 
in all, should be running in the neighborhood of $30 bil- 
lion a year when the major demobilization has been com- 
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pleted some time around mid-1946. A lower, final pog 
war level of perhaps $20 billion a year can be reach¢ 
only gradually over the following postwar years. 

Tax revenues also will be declining in the course , 
the current fiscal year. They will be running (slight 
above expenditures) at a rate of something over $30 }j 
lion a year towards the end of fiscal 1946, if the nationg 
income is running at a rate of about $130 billion a ye 
(as against the recent wartime peak rate of $165 billion 
year). That level of business activity is what most eco 
omists are figuring on for mid-1946; it would be 10% 
or so short of the level needed for full employment. 


@ What would various possible tax reductions cost? Re 
peal of the excess-profits tax would lower receipts by 
about $2 billion a year; a further drop from 40% to 30% 
in the corporate tax rate would cost almost $2 billion 
year more. Repeal of the 3% normal tax on persond 
incomes would mean about a $2.5 billion drop in 1 
enue; an additional flat 20% cut in all personal income 
taxes would reduce collections by almost $3 billion. The 
death of special wartime excise taxes on luxuries si 
months after declaration of peace would cut feder 
income by about $1 billion; a further 50% slash in othe 
excises would amount to almost $2 billion a year. 

To take all these tax reductions--aside from such othe 
possibilities as an end to double taxation of corporatio 
dividends—would lower total receipts to about $20 billic 
a year. And that is the level at which many experts hop 
fully project final postwar federal expenditures. 

Quite clearly, we cannot cut taxes very much or ven 
fast and still have a balanced federal budget, even a ye. 
or two from now, even at a high national income. Man 
in Congress are still thinking about budget-balancing 
and many feel, as Sen. David I. Walsh expressed himsel 
last week, that we must wait before cutting taxes to se 
what the drop in the national income will be. 


© However, what Congress does about taxes will hav 
considerable effect on the level of national income th 
we actually will hit. And the recommendation has bee 
made by Prof. J. M. Clark, for one, in a study for th 
Committee for Economic Development, that in the com 
ing period, “we should be prepared to incur some furthe 
deficits if they naturally result from .. . removal of taxa 
tending too seriously to restrict either consumption a 
investment” (BW —Jan.6'45,p120). 

In the end, the need for some tax reduction on on¢ 
side, and for continuing substantial revenue on the othe 
side, will not leave too wide a range for choice of actiom 
Yet Congress will ave to make some very important dea 
sions that will strongly affect our economy when it doe 
sit down soon to rewrite the tax laws as the revenue si 
of a reconversion budget. * 
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